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Know what I'd 


do if | were 





The call | made at Mary Baxter’s house made 
a great difference in her life...and mine. 
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THE, EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 


21? 


By M.P.W. 
Equitable Society 
Representative 


WHAT WOULD | DO? Well, first let’s see what I actually did. 


At 21 I was just starting out in business. I remember 
as clearly as though it were yesterday, how nervous I was 
when I made my first call as an Equitable Representative. 


I’ve made thousands since —but never one that made 
me want to be in any other business. Like the one I made 
to the Baxter home to explain to John Baxter’s young 
widow about the money that would start coming in, now 
that John was dead. 


That call gave me a realization of just how fine and 
useful a job I had with Equitable. Mary Baxter could go 
right on living in the same house on Vine Street without 
worrying about the upkeep. I saw the fruits of my work 
hold tragedy at bay — permitting someone to pursue a good 
life in spite of an unfortunate turn of events. 


Yes, if I were 21 again and had a free choice of doing 
whatever I wanted —I’d do just what I did the first time. 
I’d become an Equitable man all over again! 


LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”... official crime-prevention broadcasts 
from the files of the Federal Bureau of Investigation...another public- 
service contribution to his community by The Equitable Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT » ABC NETWORK 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a representative of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society serves his community by selling life insurance. 
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ee The Surest Way 


to achieve 26 successful years is to know the right 
people . . . and hire them. 

To NATIONAL OLD LINE the “right people” are 
men with vision and integrity .. . men to whom life 
insurance means a chance to give service. They are 
also hard-headed business men—men who know their 
full abilities . . . and intend to win the rewards they're 
entitled to. 

Working together, they’ve produced, in addition to a 
complete line of wholly competitive conventional poli- 
cies, a group of Institutional Policy contracts that are 
without comparison. Designed for the purpose of 
establishing a foundation upon which to build and 
grow, these Profit-Sharing policies provide unusual 
investment opportunities with insurance protection. 
Distributed by annual allotments, they justly merit the 
attraction of those to whom they are offered, and their 
saleability is unequalled. 

Now operating in the States of Arkansas, Arizona, Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and 
Virginia. 


“More than a Quarter-Century of Service” 





nal Old Line. 


Company 




















DOLLARS 


has been paid by the Sun Life of Canada 
to United States policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during the nearly 60 years that 
the Company has been established in 
the United States. 


The efficient organization of the Sun Life 
of Canada extends over the greater part 
of the United States including Hawaii, 
with Branch Office and Agency personnel 
fully qualified to give prompt service 
and advice to all policyholders and 
others who are seeking planned protection 
through life assurance. 


SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA 

















LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Ref 
vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 


(000 Omitted) 









Ratios 
195) 
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Month 1950 1951 1952 195) 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
DO” och cceae $1,750,000 $2,032,000 $2,031,000 —0% © 
A 2,304,000 2,287,000 2,179,000 —o & 
SES 2,403,000 2,417,000 2,495,000 34, 
OS 5 wtlemens 2,165,000 2,250,000 2,571,000 14%, 
ME .eccchos 2,271,000 ,38+,000 2,803,000 18%; 
eee 2,270,000 2,258,000 2,589,000 15% 
NN a e.charanes 2,285,000 2,183,000 2,442,000 125 
ere 2,513,000 2,135,000 2,319,000 94, 
eee 2,421,000 1,923,000 2,504,000 30¢ 
SNe 2,541,000 2,256,000 2,661,000 18° 
eee 2,692,000 2,446,000 
oe eee 2,954,000 2,535,000 
ee $28,569,000* $27,106,000* $24,594,000 ll 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
TR ig ve dean $1,140,000 $1,352,000 $1,466,000 8% 
Ae 1,207,000 1,291,000 1,487,000 15% 
PS ihn sates 1,489,000 1,557,000 1,725,000 11% 
Ms, a oink as 1,352,000 1,510,000 1,743,000 15% 
BGS ocockcs 1,462,000 1,522,000 _—_1,692,000 11% 
PN See 1,426,000 1,485,000 1,690,000 14% 
I Po chin 1,404,000 1,472,000 1,679,000 14% 
| ae ere 1,785,000 1,467,000 1,571,000 7% 
ieee natny 1,447,000 1,292,000 _—_1,601,000 24%; 
Are 1,406,000 1,557,000 1,824,000 17% 
eee 1,372,000 1,556,000 
Stee ee" 1,458,000 1,577,000 
py one $18,070,000* $18,838,000* $16,478,000 14% 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 

ae ree $423,000 $395,000 $382,000 —3% 
as porte 456,000 424,000 454,000 7% 
See 514,000 486,000 530,000 9% 
WOM cniccanso'< 468,000 466,000 497,000 7% 
are 503,000 505,000 537,000 6% 
eres 454,000 475,000 464,000 —2% 
| Uae 413,000 420,000 420,000 0% 
RG iia 414,000 424,000 442,000 4% 
ee 411,000 449,000 470,000 5% 
) Sea 500,000 481,000 499,000 4% 
ee 455,000 453,000 
SMB. As cas see 389,000 436,000 
MUONE Sock cams $5,400,000* $5,414,000* $4,695,000 4% 






GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
CONTRACTS 










[Rene re $187,000 $285,000 $183,000 — 36% 
ee 641,000 572,000 f —58% 
MS asa gee 400,000 374,000 240,000 — 36% 
) Oe 345, 274,000 331,000 21% 
Be Cost. 5 306; 357,000 574,000 61% & 
MN cece 390,000 298,000 435,000 46% © 
os <6 Ak ,000 291,000 343,000 18% & 
ale eee 314,000 244,000 306,000 25% 
Sept 563,000 182,000 433,000 138% 
GRE Re 635,000 218,000 338,000 55% 
ee 865,000 437,000 

Se 1,126,000 522,000 

ore $6,240,000* $4,054,000* $3,421,000 11% 


*Including Year-end Adjustments. . 
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Welfare Benefits 


IGHER- monthly payments 
H provides by the 82nd Congress 
to persons on federal welfare rolls 
are expected to cost approximately 
one billion dollars more during the 
first full year they are in effect, ac- 
cording to the National Industrial 
Conference Board. “About half this 
amount will come out of general tax 
revenues, and half from special trust 
funds that are set up under the vari- 
ous programs.” 

Four and one-half million old-age 
and survivors’ insurance benefici- 
aries and about the same number of 
public assistance recipients received 
increases under the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1952. “Other 
groups for which upward adjust- 
ments were passed include close to 
1 million persons receiving civil- 
service retirement annuities; rail- 
road annuities, pensions, unemploy- 
ment and sickness benefits ; and mili- 
tary retirement pay.” 

In addition, the Board adds, more 
than 3 million veterans and depend- 
ents of deceased veterans have just 
begun to receive the higher compen- 
sation and pension payments legis- 
lated for them earlier in the session. 


Social Security 


Under amendments passed by 
both houses on July 5 those now re- 
ceiving benefits under OASI, and 
future beneficiaries whose benefits 
are based on earnings beginning with 
1937, had “their monthly benefits 
raised in September by at least 
124%. For retired workers, the 
increases will be the larger of 1214% 
or $5; and for dependents and sur- 
vivors it will be 121%4% or the ap- 
propriate proportion of $5.” 

The average insurance benefits of 
$42 a month for a retired worker, 
about $70 for an aged couple and 
$36 for an aged widow were ex- 
pected to increase to about $48, $78 
and $40, respectively, when the 
amendments first went into effect. 

\ beneficiary aged sixty-five to 
eventy-five is now able to earn 
wages of $75 in a month in covered 
employment (or derive net earn- 
ings from covered self-employment 
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averaging $75 a month in a taxable 
year) and still receive his benefits. 

“It is estimated that if there were 
no retirement test the long-range 
cost of the program would be in- 
creased by more than 1% of pay- 
rolls, and that in 1952 alone it would 
cost the trust fund an additional bil- 
lion dollars.” 

The public assistance revisions en- 
able the states to raise payments to 
the needy aged, blind, and disabled 
by $5 per month and to recipients 
of aid to dependent children by $3 
a month each, or about $10 per fam- 
ily, “without any additional expendi- 
tures on their part.” The national 
share of the first $25 of relief pay- 
ments to the aged, blind and dis- 
abled will be $20 and the state’s 
share $5. For the next $30, the 
Federal Government will match the 
state outlay dollar for dollar. Any 
part of the individual payment over 
$55 the state will carry alone. 

More than three million disabled 
veterans and dependents of deceased 
veterans who are currently receiving 
pension or compensation payments, 
the analysis notes, had their benefits 
increased as of July 1. “Moreover, 
an unknown number of veterans and 
their widows will be added to the 
pension rolls as a result of two laws 
signed by the President on May 23.” 
These two laws alone, it is estimated, 
will cost the Federal Government an 
additional $200 million in the fiscal 
year 1953. “Several other smaller 


pieces of legislation improving the 
lot of the veteran population and 
singling this group out for favored 
treatment were passed by the 82nd 
Congress.” 

The largest category of veterans 
affected, the analysis notes, are the 
nearly 2 million who suffered im- 
pairment during past wars or since 
the start of the Korean conflict. 

The new “higher basic monthly 
payments now range from $15.75 
for 10% disablement to $172.50 for 
100% disablement, as compared with 
the former scale of $15 to $150.” 

The “great majority” of veterans 
who are receiving compensation 
benefits have disabilities of less than 
50%. (Yet, fewer than one fifth of 
those disabled 50% or more ac- 
counted for more than one half the 
$95 million expended for this pur- 
pose in June, 1951.) 

A “significant part” of the outlay 
for disability compensation is ac- 
counted for by certain extra benefits 
that are payable in addition to the 
basic compensation payment. These 
include dependents’ benefits for vet- 
erans with a 50% or more disability, 
and statutory awards for specific 
conditions. $24.5 million in the fiscal 
year 1953 will be required to pay for 
these changes. 


Higher Pensions 


Pensions—the designation for pay- 
ments to veterans with permanent 
and total disability not resulting from 
service connection, and to depend- 


ents of deceased veterans whose 
deaths were not service-caused—have 
again been increased and broadened. 

In the long run, the Board points 
out, expenditures for nonservice- 
connected disabilities and deaths out- 
pace the service-caused and total vet- 
erans’ costs continue to expand for 
several decades after a war. 

“For example, 98.5% of the 
$142.2 million going to veterans of 
the Spanish-American War last year 
was for nonservice connected dis- 
abilities and deaths. For World War 
II, the picture is reversed since 
97.5% of $1,888.8 million went for 
service-connected disabilities and 
deaths.” 








SIR PLUS ..,.... 


CM has increased its dividends for 1953, the 
sixth time in 10 years. 


In addition, the Company will continue to pay 
8%4% on optional settlements and 3% on dividend 


accumulations. 


A Good Company for YOUR Surplus 


Low net cost * Wide range of contracts, 0-70 * Sub- 
standard to 500% * Limits $250,000 * Pension Plans 


Facts, Figures, Proposals gladly furnished. 


Phone or write our nearest office. 


The Conrectioul Vlulual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + Tanfrd 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL GENERAL AGENCIES 


Albany 1, N. Y., James T. Purves, 75 State St 
Albuquerque, N. M., Timothy B. Ingwersen, 
121 East Tijeras Ave. 
Adanta 3, Ga., P. L. Bealy Smith, 
Citizens & Southern Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore 1, Md., Thomas W. Harrison, Jr., 
307 North Charles St. 
Birmingham 3, Ala., Stewart H. Welch, Jr., 
Browan-Marx Bidg. 
Boston 9, Mass., Winslow S. Cobb, Jr., 50 Congress §. 
Boston 9, Mass., Rob't. B. Whittemore, 82 Devonshire §. 
Bridgeport 3, Conn., Harry E. Duffy, 
Bridgepc -City Trust Co. Bidg. 
Buffalo 2, N. Y., Jack O'Bannon, Liberty Bank Bldg. 
Charlotte 2, N. C., Philip F. Howerton, Johnston Bldg 
Chicago 3, IIL, Robert E. Florian, 39 South LaSalle St, 
Chicago 2, Ill., Henry C. Hunken, 1 North LaSalle §¢. 
Chicago 3, Ill., James F. Ramsey, Field Bldg. 
Cincinnati 2, O., James H. Farrar, Carew Tower 
Cleveland 14, O., Harry H. Kail, Leader Bldg 
Columbus 15, O., Victor K. Miller, Beggs Bidg 
Dallas 1, Tex., Everett F. White, 107 North Field S¢. 
Davenport, Ia., Paul C. Otto, Davenport Bank Bidg 
Decatur, Ill., W. Robert Moore, Citizens Bank Bidg 
Denver 2, Colo., Norris E. Williamson, 
U. S. National Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines 9, la., Sherry R. Fisher, Fleming Bldg 
Detroit 26, Mich., Charles E. Stumb, Nat'l Bank Bldg 
Erie, Pa., James J. Reid, Palace Bldg. 
Fort Worth 2, Tex., Thomas N. Moody, 
W. T. Waggoner Bldg. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich., Herbert C. Remien, 
Association of Commerce Bids. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Joseph J. H. Richter, Jr., 
Payne-Shoemaker Bldg. 
Hartford 3, Conn., Ralph H. Love, 75 Pearl St 
Houston 2, Tex., The Shepherd Agency, Esperson Bldg 
Huntington 9, West Va., R. Homa Houchin. 
First Huntington Nat'l Bk. Bldg 
Indianapolis 4, Ind., Claude C. Jones, Circle Tower 
a 2, Fla., Victor W. Wilson, Lynch Bldg. 
ansas City 6, Mo., Edward B. Bates, 
1016 Baltimore Ave. 
Knoxville 02, Tenn., Harry M. Watson, 
Hamilton National Bank Bldg. 
Long Beach 12, Calif., C. Carter Schneider, 
F. & M. Bank Bidg. 
Los Angeles 5, Calif., Melzar C. Jones, 
3440 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles 17, Calif., William H. Siegmund, 
609 South Grand Ave. 
Louisville 2, Ky., Moss & Moss, Starks Bldg 
Memphis 3, Tenn., A. V. Pritchartt, Sterick Bldg 
Miami 32, Fla., F. R. Anderson, Pan American Bk. Bldg 
Milwaukee 2, Wis., Kenneth W. Jacobs, Bankers Bldg 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., Frank J. Lynch, 
Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn., Norris Maffett, 814 Church St. 
Newark 2, N. J., Edward C. Jahn 
The Commerce Court —_ 
New Orleans 12, La., Thomas F. Barrett, Jr., 
Pere Marquette Bldg. 
New York 6, N. Y., The Fraser Agency, 
J. M. Fraser, G. A., 149 Broadway 
New York 17, N. Y., Paul L. Guibord, 6 E. 45 St. 
New York 17, N. Y., Horace S. Jenkins, Jr., 17 E. 42S 
New York 17, N. Y., Halsey D. Josephson, 527 5th Ave 
Norfolk 10, Va., D. Conrad Little, Royster Bldg. 
Oakland 12, Calif., James L. Taylor, 1404 Franklin St 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla., Robert H. Carter, 
Petroleum Bidg. 
Omaha 2, Neb., Paul C. Kaul, 405 S. 16th St 
Peoria 2, Ill., Chester T. Wardwell, Cent. Nat'l Bank Bldg 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., John C. Knipp, Jr., Architects Bldg 
Phiiadelphia 3, Pa., Vernon S. Mollenauer, 
1616 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa., Robert N. Waddell, Koppers Bidg 
Portland 3, Me., Richard M. Boyd, 415 Congress St 
Portland 4, Ore., The Merrifield Agency, Equitable Bldg 
Providence 3, R. I., Walter K. R. Holm, Jr., 
Industrial Trust Bldg. 
Raleigh, N. C., William T. Beaty, Security Bank Bldg 
Richmond 5, Va., J. Robert Nolley, Insurance Bldg. 
Rochester 4, N. Y., Robert M. Williamson, 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank Bldg. 
Rockford, Lil., Francis P. Beiriger, 
Rockford News Tower 
Rutland, Vt., William C. Shouldice, Mead Bldg. 
St. Louis 5, Mo., Jack Hensley, 1A So. Meramec Ave. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., Stratford Lee Morton, Arcade Bldg. 
St. Paul 1, Minn., Joseph A. Diefenbach, 
Pioneer -T 
Salt Lake Gey 1, Utah, Max S. Caldwell, Judge Bidg. 
San Antonio 5, Tex., G. Archie Helland, 
Frost National Bank Bidg. 
San Diego 1, Calif., Alpheus J. Gillette, 
1407 Sixth Ave. 
San Francisco 4, Calif., Edward H. Dieckhoff, 
315 Montgomery St. 
Seattle 1, Wash., Edward U. Banker, 
1411 Fourth Ave. Bldg. 
South Bend 9, Ind., P. A. Hummel, 527 Sherland Bidg 
Spokane 4, Wash., Thomas R. Carey, Med. Cent. Bidg 
Springfield 3, Mass., Wallace C. Brunner, 95 State St. 
Syracuse 2, N. Y., Limon E. Stiles, Heffernan Bldg. 
Toledo 4, Ohio, Floyd A. Rosenfelt, Martin Bldg. 
Utica 2, N. Y., Frank H. Wenner. 
Utica Gas & Electric Bldg. 
Washington 5, D. C.. John Lister McElfresh, 
Woodward Bidg. 
Wichita 2, Kan., O. Lynn Smith, 
Wheeler-Kelley- ny Bldg. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Fran rlucci, 44 West Market St 
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PREACHING 
” PRACTICING 


HIN the invitation to 

speak before your group 

was received, I naturally 
gave considerable thought to the 
subject matter. My first impulse was 
to praise your efforts and motives, 
and though they deserve my full 
praise, I felt that that sort of talk 
would be futile. You know your own 
attributes and virtues, and additional 
laurels presented by me would do 
little more than swell your egos, and 
would accomplish no further benefit 
to the institution of life insurance. 

I felt rather that I should take 
the risk of giving you some of the 
thoughts and observations that I 
have collected during the past two 
decades, not so much with the idea 
of criticism, but rather to raise ques- 
tions that are frequently asked by 
my members, and hope to give you 
some food for thought with the idea 
of further benefiting this great busi- 
ness of ours. The thoughts I will 
present have been gathered from 
agents, old and new, in all geo- 


graphical sections of the country. 
They do not necessarily represent 
my own thinking, but I must, in all 
fairness, concede that there appears 
to be a degree of justification in 
many of the problems presented. 


Changes 


In the first place, let me state, 
not in the sense of flattery, but be- 
cause it is a well established and 
recognized fact, that institution of 
life insurance has made great and 
tremendous strides since I had the 
privilege of signing my first con- 
tract. At that time I seriously hesi- 
tated about entering the life insur- 
ance business because, in many re- 
gards, it was the last refuge of those 
who were unsuccessful in other 
fields. Certainly, there were excep- 
tions, but, in the main, the business 
Was conducted on a more or less 
ruthless basis, without too much re- 
gard for ethics, and with little or no 
thought of the professional concept. 
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The main purpose was to get as 
much business on the books as pos- 
sible, without considering whether 
or not the business placed served 
the best interests of the clients we 
purported to represent. 

During my tenure of service, there 
has been a radical change and 
marked improvement along these 
lines. The service aspect of life in- 
surance has been stressed repeatedly, 
and the opportunity to act in a pro- 
fessional capacity has induced many 
younger men to embark on the sell- 
ing of life insurance as a career im- 
mediately upon entering business. 
Colleges and universities are offer- 
ing courses in life insurance, and 
many young men are giving serious 
study to our business in the same 
manner as they would to get a back- 
ground in law and medicine before 
going into the advanced phases of 
these professions. Consequently, a 
continually better type of agent is 
being inducted into the business. 
This is generally recognized by pol- 
icyowners, and therefore benefits all 
of us who conscientiously attempt to 
do a good job. A great part of the 
credit for this is due the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, which organization has con- 
sistently fought to raise the stand- 
ards, create and maintain better 
types of general agents and man- 
agers, and induct permanent men 
into the business. More power to 
you in this regard. 

Now I have finished with the 
praise and will indulge in a bit of 
criticism. Many of the develop- 
ments I have just stressed were 
honestly and conscientiously evolved 
in the interest of policyowners, and 
rightly so, but frequently, the ulti- 


* Agent Northwestern Mutual, N. Y. C. 


DAVID B. FLUEGELMAN, C.L.U. 
President,* The National Association 
of Life Underwriters 


mate interests of the agent were in- 
advertently ignored. In attempting 
to lay my finger on the heart of 
the problem, I have come up with 
a rather startling conclusion. I do 
not state this as a fact, but the more 
I ponder on the subject the more I 
become convinced that the life in- 
surance industry, which has con- 
sistently been one of the prime ex- 
ponents of the free enterprise sys- 
tem, has often been derelict in fulfill- 
ing its obligations to its own field 
forces. We preach free enterprise as 
it applies to government and busi- 
ness, but do not always practice it 
in the conduct of our own affairs. 


Two Samples 


Let me give you a few examples. 
Let us first look into the matter of 
vesting of renewals. There are, of 
course, two theories in this regard. 
One, that the renewals are a form 
of deferred compensation and as 
such, are earned when the business 
is placed on the books, and will ulti- 
mately be paid either to the agent 
or his beneficiary some time in the 
future. Thus, as in other forms of 
deferred compensation contracts, the 
benefits will be ultimately received, 
regardless of whether or not the 
individual remains in the life insur- 
ance business. The other theory is 
that they are paid somewhat in the 
nature of a service fee, as an induce- 
ment to see that the business re- 
mains on the books, and to assure 
the necessary service in regard to 
changes of beneficiaries, making of 
loans, and frequently, in much more 


(Continued on page 40) 








HARVEY KING 


Harvey King of Portland, 
Oregon joined the Franklin 
after a short period asa 
medical technician. 
Previously he had been a 
medical student at the 
University of Oregon. 
Unsure of his sales ability 
he temporarily retained his 
technician’s position. 

1950 was his first full-time 
year with the Franklin. 


Here is the record of his 
cash earnings: 

ee ee 2 . . $8,810 
_. ae os, 5 eneee 
1952 (through Sept.) $8,893 





My income surpasses my 
wildest expectations 


Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 


If someone had told me a little over three years ago 
that I would be earning $1,000 a month today I would 
have told him to stop the wishful thinking. At that 
time I was making about $55.00 a week as a labora- 
tory technician. 


I'll never forget the first sale I made which was a 
PPIP. The prospect liked it so well and was so ex- 
cited he actually grabbed the application from me 
to sign it. The commission from this sale was prac- 
tically the equivalent of three weeks of my salary as 
a laboratory technician. This convinced me I should 
become a Franklinite. I decided that if those con- 
tracts are that easy to sell, I couldn’t help but earn 
twice as much money with half the effort. My income 
today has surpassed my wildest expectations. 


As you know, I literally had no insurance experience 
at all, I didn’t feel that I needed any, with the ex- 
clusive Franklin contracts to sell. 


I can’t begin to tell you how wonderful a feeling it 
is to be associated with Franklin .. . it’s like being 
in a poker game holding a “royal flush”. . . an unbeat- 
able hand! 

Sincerely, 


Harvey E. King 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait thar the company he represents. 














Lhe Friendly 
IRIRANTRILICN ILI 


CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over a Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
$205,000,000 gain in insurance in force during 1951 


Best’s Life News 
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O MANY factors enter into 

the determination of a satis- 

factory and profitable mortgage 
loan that it becomes difficult to ac- 
cord each of these attributes the em- 
phasis it deserves. Much time has 
been spent over the years discussing 
appraisal methods, credit analysis, 
community analysis, loan patterns 
and the mechanics of servicing, but 
despite all of the thought we have 
devoted to the discussion of mort- 
gage loans, we have been somewhat 
remiss in not adequately according 
servicing the qualitative appreciation 
it deserves. In the final analysis, 
servicing readily can mean the dif- 
erence between a good or a bad 
mortgage loan—a virtually trouble- 
less investment with a good return, 
or a bothersome investment result- 
ing in probable loss to both borrower 
and lender. 

Just what do we mean by servic- 
ing? To my mind there are several 
steps in making a mortgage loan in- 
vestment, and I would classify them 
as follows: 

1. Negotiation, or the definition 

of the terms of the proposal, 

its investigation and agreement 

upon the bases upon which a 

loan will be made; 

2. The closing of the loan, at 
which time we obtain satisfac- 
tory legal papers and our 
money is put to work; 

3. The servicing of the loan 
which embodies following it 
from the time of pay-out until 
the time of pay-off. The latter, 
in turn, entails several signifi- 
cant steps as follows: 

a) The receipt or collection of 

payments ; 

b) The recording of payments ; 

c) The reporting of payments 
to the ultimate investor ; 
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L. DOUGLAS MEREDITH 


Executive Vice President, and 
Chairman, Commitee on Finance, 
National Life of Vermont 


d) The payment of taxes, 
mortgage insurance pre- 
miums and hazard insur- 


ance premiums ; 

The collection of delinquent 
payments ; 

Recasting of the mortgage 
loan in the event of in- 
creases or readjustments, 
changes in rate of interest; 

g) Assistance in foreclosure 
proceedings if this becomes 
necessary ; 

h) As a by-product, the de- 
velopment of statistical in- 
formation which will be of 
value in the formulation of 
policy, and in acquainting 
management with the posi- 
tion of its assets. 

Servicing is a process which in- 
volves both the mortgage banker and 
the investor as integral parts of a 
complicated, swiftly moving and 
continuous operation. This interde- 


foo 


a 








pendence creates a community of in- 
terest which immeasurably enhances 
the value of cooperation on the part 
of both. The extent to which suc- 
cessful servicing results depends 
directly upon the degree of this co- 
operation. The investor cannot rele- 
gate to the mortgage banker the en- 
tire responsibility for servicing, but 
must assist the latter constantly. 
Earlier I stated, and I repeat, that 
servicing can mean the difference be- 
tween a good loan and a bad loan. 
If | were obliged to choose, I should 
much prefer to have a mediocre loan 
with strong servicing than a strong 
loan with weak servicing. Pause to 
consider the extent to which we rely 
upon the servicing process to assist 
us in producing a satisfactory in- 
vestment record. We expect the 
servicing to recover for us the capi- 
tal that has been placed at risk. We 
look to servicing for the collection 
of interest, or the provision of the 
income which makes it possible for 
us to produce earnings for those 
who have committed their funds to 
our care and trust. We rely upon 
our servicing to provide adequate 
records and this, in turn, makes it 
possible for us to discuss the respec- 
tive positions of the borrower and 
ourselves, to substantiate our con- 
tentions in court, and to maintain the 
records of our business for exami- 
nation and other purposes. Finally, 
servicing provides statistical infor- 
mation of great value in the formula- 
tion of investment policy. 
Mortgage banking in the past 
fifteen years not only has increased 
in importance to the economy, but 
its nature has changed somewhat. 
Approximately 70% of all mort- 
gage loans today are residential 
loans, and thus become an important 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Mortgage Servicing—Continued 


form of consumer financing. Fed- 
eral Reserve Board figures put the 
aggregate debt on one- to four- 
family houses on June 30 at $57 
billion, nearly three times the $20 
billion outstanding at the close of 
the boom of the "Twenties. Intro- 
duction of the monthly payment loan. 
a generation ago has served to 
place home buying on practically the 
same basis as the purchase of re- 
frigerators, automobiles, television 
sets, and other articles which have 
been made possible for consumers 
largely because of the extension of 
installment buying in this country. 
The loss record of the finance com- 
panies in the financing of consumers’ 
goods has been phenomenal because 
these companies have adopted meth- 
ods dictated by the nature of their 





business. The financing of a home 
on a monthly payment basis, falling 
within the scope of installment fi- 
nancing, necessitates that we must 
adopt in our business, methods very 
similar to those of the finance com- 
panies. This means a detailed fol- 
lowing of every item and every in- 
stallment, sometimes almost with 
mechanical exactitude, but never 
failing to have at hand a generous 
supply of the milk of human kind- 
ness and the depth of human under- 
standing. 


Not Permanent 


Today we enjoy a state of busi- 
ness activity which is called pros- 
perity by many people. Employment 
is full, production is great, incomes 
are high, wages are high, and yet 
some of us sense beneath the sur- 





electric light bulb. 
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Back in 1857, Dr. Alexander Means of Atlanta said that 
“electricity might some day be used as an illuminating agen- 
cy.” Then he proceeded to prove this by introducing the first 


Dr. Means was right . . . but even he would be astonished 
to see our dependence on electricity today. The rapid develop- 
ment of this region has been aided greatly by abundant elec- 


Liberty Life’s progress during its 47-year history has gone 
hand-in-hand with the development of the Southeast. Serving 


resentatives are helping an increasing number of people to 
provide “Financial Freedom for the Family.” 


LIBERTY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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of Mexico, the Company’s rep- 
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face of this holiday atmosphere a 
hollowness which warns us that 
sooner or later this joy. ride mug 
end. I am reminded of the advicy 
of Kipling’s “The Gods of the opy- 
book Maxims”: 





























“Then the Gods of the Market tum- 
bled, and their smooth-tongued 
wizards withdrew, 

And the hearts of the meanest wer 
humbled and began to believe jt 
was true 

That All is not Gold that Glitters. 
and Two and Two make Four- 

And the Gods of the Copybook 
Maxims limped up to explain i 
once more. 
















































“As it will be in the future, it was 
at the birth of Man— 
There are only four things certain 
since Social Progress began: 
That the dog returns to his Vomit 
and the Sow returns to her Mire, 

And the burnt Fool’s bandaged 
finger goes wabbling back to the 
fire. 













“And that after this is accomplished, 
and the brave new world begins 

When all men are paid for existing 
and no man must pay for his 
sins, 

As surely as water will wet us, as 
surely as Fire will burn, 

The Gods of the Copybook Maxims 
with terror and slaughter return!” 












The easy days will not last for- 
ever. It is when the easy days end 
that we shall fully appreciate the 
reliance which an investment officer 
must place upon his servicing and 
accounting department. 

The mortgage loans business has 
expanded rapidly in the past decade 
Many mortgage bankers now oper- 
ating large businesses were too 
young in 1929 and 1930 to have the 
slightest comprehension of _ the 
problems involved in the conduct of 
a mortgage business during depres- 
sion days. Many of them, in fact, 
have’ hardly a recollection of 1929, 
1930 and 1933 when every bank in 
this country was closed for a few 
days, thtts temporarily paralyzing 
the debt-paying ability of practically 
every mortgagor in the nation. | do 
not mean to imply that the same 
degree of depressed business activity 
will recur in the future, but you 
and T as realists know that sooner 
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News 


or later the rate of business activity 
will decline. Lending institutions 
will be obliged to rely upon many 
mortgage bankers new to the field 
and inexperienced in adversity, and 
at that time many mortgage bankers 
will comprehend more clearly my 
early statement that servicing is a 
cooperative process involving the 
mortgage banker and the investor. 


Planning 


The alert mortgage banker is 
planning upon the probability of 
reduced business activity. He recog- 
nizes a state of circumstances which 
in the absence of careful manage- 
ment will cost him his business. 
Under depressed business conditions 
the volume of new mortgage loans 
probably will fall off sharply. Com- 
missions from borrowers will de- 
cline and premiums from lenders 
will disappear. Reduced real estate 
activity will reduce real estate com- 
missions in his real estate depart- 
ment. Lower individual incomes will 
increase his costs of collection at a 
time when the volume of business 
will be declining due to reduced bal- 
ances, foreclosures, less real estate 
activity, and smaller commissions on 
real estate sales, to say nothing about 
reduced income from insurance com- 
missions. Of course the servicing 
of foreclosed real estate will at that 
time provide some opportunity for 
use of facilities, but it is against 
days of the kind I am describing 
which we must now prepare. 

This is the time to tighten up on 
our servicing when it is easy to con- 
vince borrowers that we will not 
tolerate laxity and that they must 
make their payments more promptly. 
Yes, there will be some resentment, 
but I venture that the resentment to- 
day will be far less than it will be 
in a period of depressed business 
conditions. Furthermore, by tighten- 
ing our servicing today we give our 
selves a degree of latitude or leeway 
so that we may be a bit liberal or 
lenient with needy and worthy cases 
when stringency develops. 

The servicing and accounting de- 
partment not only performs the 
iunctions which I have described 
thus far, but to my mind is one of 
the most valuable aids we have in 
the determination of policy. The 
¢athering of satistics by the servic- 
ing department gives us a reflection 
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WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
General Agency Openings in: Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota 


Insurance companies 
are like autos |... 
ttow come 2 


From an agent's point of view, any insurance company (like any auto) will take 
him someplace. The right choice depends upon individual taste 
companies take you where you want to go faster . 
. some have desirable features not found in others. 

. . « WNL is one of the fastest-growing companies in the 
middle-west! If you want Stability, excellent Service, extra ordinary Features, 
complete sales Tools, ask the man who has them—ask your nearest WNL agent! 
Or write to our Director of Agencies, Wm. J. W. Merritt C.L.U. 


+ + . some 
. . some are larger than others 





of experience to date, and we best 
can exercise judgment for the future 
when we thoroughly comprehend 
what has taken place in the past. 
This statistical information can be 
used for a variety of purposes. It 
is invaluable in assisting us in select- 
ing types of loans; it helps us to 
analyze the life of loans or the period 
of time they are on the books. If 
you have not studied this subject it 
may surprise you to learn that the 
life of a loan varies greatly, depend- 
ing upon circumstances and condi- 
tions at a particular time. The shorter 
the life of the loan, the greater the 
expense of handling in all likelihood 
and, consequently, the lower the 
yield. The statistical experience re- 
flected by our servicing associates 
helps us to select areas of lending, 
and is of special value in selecting 
loan correspondents. One of the 
most valuable uses which we have 
made of such statistics is to assist 
us in planning our remittances. 
Over the past ten years we have 
given particular study to our com- 
mitment account in order to project 
the rate at which our commitments 
will pay out. This is of special value 





because it enables us to determine 
the rate at which we can make new 
commitments and thus keep our cash 
closely invested, but not become 
over-invested. This practice ac- 
counted largely for our ability to 
continue committing on new loans 
last year when a tight mortgage 
market developed. I shall not 
burden you with the details, but we 
have a well-established procedure for 
making a study of this kind at the 
close of each month, and by the 
fourth or fifth of the month, at the 
latest, 1 have on my desk a projec- 
tion of our cash position for at least 
twelve months showing what the 
probable cash on hand at the end 
of each of those months will be based 
upon our present commitment ac- 
count and present rate of commit- 
ment. Thus, it becomes a relatively 
easy matter to adjust our rate of 
commitment to changes in our cash 
position. To determine this we take 
into account probable sources of 
cash, including the rate at which 
loans are being prepaid. We also 
analyze the prepayments for- each 
month by the following classifications 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Mortgage Servicing—Continued 


as reported to us by our loan corre- 
spondents : 


1. Assigned to Veterans Admin- 
istration ; 

. Available funds ; 

. Foreclosure paid by Veterans 
Administration ; 

. Foreclosure sale; 

. Matured loans; 

New loans; 

. Property sold ; 

. Refinanced elsewhere; 

. Transferred to real estate ; 

10. Assigned to bank ; 

11. Assigned to FHA; 

12. Unknown. 


The latter information serves as an 
especially useful guide to determine 
whether or not our prices are in line 
with the market, whether or not we 
are keeping our loans on our books, 
and the degree of activity in the real 
estate market. 

The servicing and accounting de- 
partment is of particular significance 
to an investment officer because of 
the expense involved. For example, 
last year we paid $859,606 in servic- 
ing fees, to say nothing of Home 
Office expenses. Just think what the 
Board of Directors could have done 
with even half of this amount as an 
increase in dividends to the policy- 
holders, and as encouragement to 
the agency field force. If, for prac- 
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£9 FOR GROWN 
ogi: FOLKS TOO! 


The clients, to whom you 
bring security and freedom 
from financial care through 
Pacific National investment 
insurance, know well that 
“Christmas is for grown 
folks too.” . . . The per- 
sonal satisfaction and the 
increased premium income 
you get make Christmas 
Merrier for you also! Write 
Kenneth W. Cring, Vice 
Pres. and Supt. of Agen- 
cies, about the outstanding 
general agency openings 
available with .. . 


\, PACIFIC NATIONAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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tical purposes, we talk about a one- 
half of one per cent servicing fee to 
the correspondent and a one-fourth 
of one per cent Home Office cost, 
then three-fourths of one per cent 
of our investment income from 
mortgages is consumed by servicing 
expenses. This represents a substan- 
tial sum of money and a significant 
proportion of the gross interest we 
receive. 


Basic Facts 


Every investor must bear in mind 
that servicing must be profitable to 
the loan correspondent if the inves- 
tor expects to receive quality servic- 
ing. At the same time mortgage 
bankers should bear in mind that an 
investor can obtain greater return 
only from one of three sources, or a 
combination of these three as fol- 
lows: 

1. Higher interest rates which ob- 
viously are out of our control, 
and depend entirely upon Fed- 
eral fiscal policy ; 

2. The assumption of greater 
risk in making investments, 
and this is likely to be a bit 
hazardous, particularly during 
a period of prolonged high 
business activity ; 

3. Lower operating costs, and 
herein lies the opportunity for 
both the investor and the mort- 
gage banker. 

What can we expect in servicing 
costs in the future? This is one of 
the great frontiers in the mortgage 
business. Machine records have ac- 
complished a lot, but they promise 
to accomplish much more. This is 
neither the time nor the place for me 
to go into any detailed discussion 
of the mechanics of servicing, but 
I cite a few possibilities. One is 
the custody of insurance policies by 
loan correspondents with an error 
and omissions policy for the investor, 
which can provide substantial sav- 
ings; secondly, the trend in the in- 
surance field to cover all hazards 
under one policy will greatly sim- 
plify the handling of insurance poli- 
cies ; third, may I make so bold as to 
predict that one of our mathemati- 
cally inclined friends some day will 
come up with a method of handling 
monthly payments which will com- 
pletely eliminate the “cents” from 
the transaction. I recognize some of 
the complications which would arise 


under such procedure, but think of 
the thousands, if not millions of 
punches given to adding machines, 
typewriters and other business ma- 
chines each year to record the cents, 
when over a period of years em- 
braced in the life of the loan, it is 
difficult for me to believe that they 
would not average out. Fourthly, 
the elimination of receipts, unless re- 
quested, seemed like an exceedingly 
radical venture when first under- 
taken, but think of the savings it has 
effected. Fifthly, every step which 
reduces duplication of records and 
work, within the bounds of safety, 
in the offices of the correspondent 
and investor serves to reduce costs. 

Mortgage banking in the atomic 
age cannot be conducted according 
to the mortgage practices of the ac- 
cident cities of Ur and Rome. We 
conduct our business in a constantly 
changing world and must modify 
our practices and adapt them to 
modern conditions. The alert inves- 
tor and mortgage banker not only 
keep pace with the times, but strive 
to keep ahead of them. This is the 
challenge of mortgage banking. 

It is my fervent hope that my 
comments here have expressed to 
you my own very great appreciation 
of the value of the work of the com- 
pany’s loan correspondents in servic- 
ing our portfolio of more than $300,- 
000,000 of mortgage loans and 40,- 
000 individual loans in 47 states of 
the Union, and also my appreciation 
of the work of my associates at the 
Home Office who day after day 
handle the almost countless transac- 
tions which go through .our books 
with efficiency and accuracy. The 
work which they perform not only 
makes my job easier, but makes 
easier, I am confident, the work of 
our Committee on Finance and the 
Board of Directors, and makes it 
possible for us to do a better job for 
the company’s policyholders to 
whom we in the last analysis have 
the greatest responsibility. The ser- 
vicing and accounting organization 
of evéry lender though often taken 
for granted is just as valuable an 
instrument for successful lending as 
an appraisal department or an anal- 
ysis department and when invest- 
ment officers enjoy a good night's 
sleep they should not fail to give 
thanks to their servicing and ac- 
counting department. 


Best’s Life News 
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JAMES E. McCARTHY 


Dean, College of Commerce 
University of Notre Dame 


FEW evenings ago, while listening to the radio, 

I heard an announcer go through a routine with 

which each of us is familiar. The sponsor had 
an article to give away. All that I had to do to get the 
item was to send in my name and address, together with 
a box-top, or a “reasonabe facsimile.”’ 

As it happens, I sent neither. Perhaps my resistance 
was higher than usual. But I did begin to think about 
those words, “a reasonable facsimile.” They started a 
train of thought that was first idle, then interesting, and 
a little later, somewhat disturbing. As applied to certain 
phases of life in 20th century America, it had unpleasant 
undertones. 


Implications 


I let my mind play with some of the broader implica- 
tions of that word, “facsimile.” I began to wonder if in 
many of our dealings with one another we are not using 
facsimiles—some of them far from reasonable—instead 
of genuine qualities of mind and heart. And, | wondered 
further, if this substitution has not come about for the 
simple reason that a kind of Gresham's law seems to be 
operating in the field of human relationships. In this 
matter of ethics, for example, the debased currency of 
self-interest has largely driven into hiding the honest 
gold of unselfish devotion to the public interest and 
welfare. More and more the give and take of human 
intercourse is not based on personal and professional 
integrity, but upon a cold, calculating, and completely 
pragmatic answer to the question, “Can I cut a short 
corner and get away with it?” There was a time when 
the highest compliment one man could pay another was 
to say of him, “His word is as good as his bond.” That 
compliment is now so rare as to be obsolescent. Painful 
and expensive experience has proved the folly of accept- 
Ing unsupported assurances on faith alone, and, as a 
matter of fact, suggests the wisdom of carefully scruti- 





: nizing the worth of the bond that is tendered as security. 


I promise you that I am not going to get sentimental 
over the good old days. I have a congenital impatience 
with the man or woman who as a matter of habit looks 
backward instead of forward—who always clothes the 
past in a golden haze in dismal contrast to what he 


considers the murkiness of modern times; at the same 
time, however, I believe that when even the most cursory 
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investigation of the past reveals significant fundamental 
differences between the standards of our ancestors and 
our standards, and when so many of our own standards 
seem cheap and shoddy by comparison, the decline and 
the reasons for it are historical phenomena which should 
be studied as such. 

Let me cite one illustration of the change that has 
taken place. It is suggested by certain malodorous 
innuendos arising out of recent Congressional investiga- 
tions. For this one I want to go back five and one-half 
centuries to a time when European culture and morals 
are popularly supposed to have been at their lowest ebb. 
[ want to mention the Cathedral of Seville in Spain. It 
has been called “the Stone Fabric of Man’s Greatest 
Dream in the Ages to which we have been accustomed 
to apply the word dark.” How did the magnificent 
structure come to be built? I have always been im- 
pressed by the exact words used by the Dean and 
Chapter of Seville. They met in the Court of the Elms, 
on the 8th day of July in the year 1401, and solemnly 
resolved: “Let us build us a church so great that those 
who come after us may think us mad to have attempted 
it.” 


Ideal into Reality 


The church took 150 years to build. It was a com- 
munal enterprise, a noble effort that made an ideal a 
reality. In so far as the records show, there was no 
necessity for legislative investigation of those who pro- 
vided materials and labor. There is no evidence that any 
member of any one of the several generations that helped 
in the building of the cathedral ever asked, “What is 
there in it for me?” There is no evidence that he got 
anything “on the side” or that he scrimped in his con- 
tribution and salved his conscience with the soothing 
balm of our day—‘“I can get away with it.” 

[ grant that the cathedral is not utilitarian by 20th 
century standards. Certainly its architecture is not func- 
tional in the modern sense. I am sure that contemporary 
engineers and accountants would shudder at its waste- 
fulness and inefficiency. But the fact remains that the 
ideal which inspired the reality which is Seville Cathedral 
represented qualities of mind and heart that are rapidly 
disappearing in our age—an age which conducts a 

(Continued on the next page) 
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REASONABLE FACSIMILE—Continued 


constantly increasing number of its affairs with a myopic 
vision that looks for and sees, an immediate and selfish 
profit—and nothing else. 

Now let us come much nearer to our own times, to 
events that attended the administration of the too 
amiable Warren G. Harding. During the years that 
Harding was coming up through the various strata oj 
Ohio politics, Harry M. Daugherty was on the sideline; 
watching and advising and planning and dreaming, | 
have no doubt that Daugherty had a genuine fondness 
for Harding. But he was also a master politician. He 
knew the value of what we call “front”; as a matter of 
practical politics, he knew that there is a differenc 
between a good candidate and a competent public ser- 
vant. Now, Mr. Harding was a man of extraordinar 
appearance and bearing. On the platform, he was im- 
pressive—his front, to repeat a deplorable but popular 
expression, was faultless. He became Governor of Ohio 
and then Senator, and still Daugherty was in the back- 
ground, hoping that some day lightning would strike 
Why did he nurse Harding’s political fortunes so 
tenderly? On the authority of no less a historian than 
Mark Sullivan, Daugherty was often heard to say, 
“What a wonderful-looking President he would make.” 


Implied Distinction 


The implied distinction is interesting. Daugherty did 
not say, “What a wonderful President he would make,” 
but only “What a wonderful-looking President.” In 
other words, one of the most influential political bosses 
in the country was quite content to groom a candidate 
for the Presidency, not because of his fitness for office, 
but because he looked the part. Daugherty might have 
been a Hollywood director assigning a role. I intend no 
disrespect to an unfortunate but kindly and well-inten- 
tioned man when I say that in the early 1920's the 
American people had not so much a President as a 
“reasonable facsimile thereof.”” Meanwhile, what Mr. 
Daugherty got away with, you may read for yourself 
in the dozen or so volumes entitled “Investigation of the 
Attorney-General’s Department.” It reads like a cloak 
and dagger melodrama with a dash of gang-busters 
thrown in for good measure. 

[ repeat that I am not going to paint the past as a 
Utopia. I know better than to try, because I have at 
least a nodding acquaintance with history. I cannot, for 
example, condone the cheapness of which human rights 
were held under the Roman Empire. The violence and 
turmoil of Quattrocento Italy, the extravagance and 
cruelty of what is rather mistakenly called ‘Merry 
England,” nor the patent economic and political injus- 
tices that finally brought about the French and American 
Revolutions of the late 18th century. But notwithstand- 
ing their shortcomings, ages preceding our own had in 
large measure a quality which we have largely lost. Let 
us call it honesty. (Parenthetically, I might say that 
they were even honest and above board in their vices.) 
In another era, there was a probity that characterized 
man’s private and public actions, an insistence upon 
good workmanship, and pride in good craftsmanship. 
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Principles vs. Expendiency 


There was a time when scholars were truly scholarly— 
when they pursued learning for its own sake—when 
their lives were dedicated to a search for the truths that 
underlie the physical universe. Men of science, within 
their limitations, were avid and conscientious in their 
unfagging efforts to push back the horizons of scientific 
knowledge, and they counted no cost too great. 

Statesmen were vitally conscious of the trust imposed 
in them by the people whose represenatives they were. 
They were not guided by expedient, but by principle; 
we Americans need go no further for an example of 
this consciousness than our Declaration of Independence, 
and to recall that the signatories pledged to that Declara- 
tion, “our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 

There was a time when workmen were artists, for an 
artist, it has been well said, is one who never willingly or 
knowingly does less than his best and each was judged 
by the skill and perfection that he achieved in his par- 
ticular occupation. And each took such pride in his craft 
that he was not only willing but eager to be so judged. 

But a deterioration of standards set in. Too many 
scientists became charlatans and quacks—the scholars, 
mere pompous pedants, the statesmen, self-seeking poli- 
ticians. The workman lost his pride in his honest crafts- 
manship. He became a purveyor of goods and services 
that the consumer bought at his own risk. His frank 
motto was caveat emptor. 


Public Also 


Meanwhile, what happened to the public? Sad to say, 
it deteriorated too. It no longer demanded the best, the 
genuine, but was satisfied with facsimiles that could not 
be called reasonable by any stretch of the imagination. 
Originally, it had been properly and judicially critical 
of the services and products of those who served in the 
role of teacher, statesman, lawyer, doctor, artisan, and 
public servant. Both sides took good faith as a matter 
of course. A merchant, for example, would be indignant 
at the suggestion that he provide his clientele with in- 
ferior merchandise, not because he would not get away 
with it, but because he would be breaking faith with 
those who trusted him, 

I hold no brief for the practitioners of the cult of 
“setting away with it.” For the purveyors of facsimiles, 
reasonable or otherwise. But neither can I work up 
much sympathy for a public that has docilely accepted 
a watering of standards of morality, conscience, good 
breeding, good workmanship, and personal responsi- 
bility. The truth is that a gigantic fraud is being perpe- 
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trated, and the public, because of moral lethargy, has 
hecome a party to it—an accessory, you might say, of 
the crime of which it is the victim. 

Instances of the spread of the “get away with it” cult 
abound in every sphere of activity today. 

We have politicians: on both the local and national 
level who have nothing but a contemptuous disregard 
for the welfare of the governed. There was once, of 
course, a President of the United States, Grover Cleve- 
land, who said, “A public office is a public trust.” But 

(Continued on page 92) 
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HE life insurance business 

is facing a new type of com- 

petition. Not the Govern- 
ment; Government competition has 
been with us for some time. Not a 
new industry that has a super service 
to offer. Today we face something 
different—some of our competitors 
offering their usual service, plus 
a special tax advantage. The free 
tax ride can be a big plus. Govern- 
ment through tax concessions be- 
comes a silent partner of the com- 
petitor. 

The tax benefits themselves are 
not new. They just mean more to- 
day. With high personal income 
taxes, a service that offers a tax 
benefit has the upper hand. Indeed, 
a tax advantage in these days can 
destroy competition. It can steal 
clients overnight. It can overcome 
real advantages in service which 
have been painstakingly built by 
vour salesmen. It is the big clincher 
in the competitor’s sales kit. It 
makes possible a big discount in the 
cost of his service—a discount that 
really is paid by the silent partner— 
the Federal Treasury. When taxes 
are low, the competition of a tax 
benefit can frequently be ignored, but 
not when taxes are sky high and 
dollars are as hard to accumulate as 
they are today. 


Traditional 


Let me make it clear that our 
competitors should not be criticized 
for taking full advantage of existing 
tax law advantages. Many of these 
advantages are traditional. When 
Congress wrote them into the tax 
laws, no one thought they would 
become a competitive factor. Take 
employee pension plans for example. 
A non-insured pension plan today 
pays no tax on the earnings of the 
fund. This is so because income 
from trusts has never been consid- 
ered to be corporate income subject 
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to corporation taxes. This is a tax 
benefit not enjoyed by insured pen- 
sion funds. In the case of an insured 
pension, an insurance company must 
pay a corporate tax of 6% per cent 
on the net investment earnings of 
the pension fund. The tax advantage 
of the non-insured pension runs into 
real money, and can increase the 
outlay otherwise required for a pen- 
sion plan by as much as 5 per cent 





over a period of 25 years. This tax 
benefit creates unfair competition. 
It does not result from added effi- 
ciency or service performed. It is 
a financial windfall enjoyed by the 
non-insured pension. There appears 
to be no taint of sound social or 
economic reason for the discrimina- 
tion. 

When income taxes are high there 
is a natural tendency to focus at- 
tention on tax discriminations. 
Most people are reluctant to demand 
that the other fellow’s tax be in- 
creased to correct a discrimination. 
In the corporate world it is not good 
public relations. When you are get- 
ting a raw tax deal it is more human 
to demand that the favorable treat- 
ment be extended to you. “Don’t let 
them take it away” has more political 
significance than the recent election 


would seem to indicate. What hap- 
pens is that tax gripes generally 
wind up with the complainer being 
the recipient of something. Invari- 
ably these extensions create new dis- 
criminations and upset delicate com- 
petitive balances. Usually this hap- 
pens not by design but simply as a 
result of the mad scramble to patch 
things up and quiet those who are 
rocking the boat. 


Self-Employed Proposal 


In recent years the American Bar 
Association, the American Medical 
Association, and other professionals, 
have pointed a finger in the direction 
of the tax benefits enjoyed by em- 
ployees covered by qualified pension 
plans. Traditionally, money put into 
such plans by an employer is not 
taxed until it is received by the em- 
ployee as a retirement income. The 
tax advantage is not available to 
self-employed. As a result of high 
income tax rates, the self-employed 
are finding it increasingly difficult 
to save money for their old age. So 
they demand that something be done 
to give them tax treatment com- 
parable to the employee pension ad- 
vantage. They point out that the 
discrimination hits over ten million 
people. It is difficult to successfully 
contest the reasoning behind this 
demand. In the campaign, Presi- 
dent-elect Eisenhower gave endorse- 
ment to the principle of removing 
this discrimination, as any _fair- 
minded person would. 

It is one thing to recognize a tax 
discrimination. It is quite another 
mattér to find a solution that will 
not create new inequities or new 
competitive problems. The solution 
offered by professional groups to 
the pension problem of the self-em- 
ployed illustrates this point. Under 
the proposal, all people not under 
employee pension plans would be 
permitted to exclude from annual 
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income ati amount up to 10 per cent 
of net earned income, provided such 
amount is put into a restricted trust 
fund where it cannot be touched 
untj, age 65. The restricted fund 
cqgid only be established through a 
trust company. Undet the proposal, 
life insurance, a traditional way to 
fund pension benefits, would not 
qualify as a funding method. People 
under the 10 per cent plan would be 
forced to save for retirement through 
trust companies. The taxpayer 
would exercise no free choice in the 
method of funding his retirement. 
No sales talk—no service attractions 
—could meet the competition of such 
a tax benefit scheme. 

There is another angle to the pro- 
posal offered by the professional 
groups. Some statistics show that 
on the average, employers contribute 
to employee pension plans slightly 
less than 5 per cent of earned in- 
come. Since the self-employed 10 
per cent proposal is twice as bene- 
ficial, it would create a new dis- 
crimination. This could affect the 
future development of employee pen- 
sion plans. If employee pension 
plans are not as advantageous tax- 
wise as the 10 per cent plan, we 
might see a shift away from em- 
ployee pension planning. The social 
considerations underlying such plans 
might be regarded as secondary to 
the tax advantage in the proposed 
10 per cent plan. Thus, the 10 per 
cent proposal would favor our com- 
petitors and, at the same time, un- 
dermine the insured employee pen- 
sion system. 


Two Recommendations 


Outright opposition to the pro- 
posed 10 per cent plan is not rec- 
ommended. Such a course would 
seem to ignore the sound equity be- 
hind the proposal. We must find 
some way to meet the just complaint 
of the self-employed—a way that 
will avoid a competitive barrier and 
at the same time safeguard employee 
pensions, This the company associa- 
tions and NALU propose to do 
through two major recommenda- 
tions: 

1. Provide that the amounts ex- 
cluded from income by self-em- 
ployed people may be accumulated 
either in a restricted trust fund or 
in life insurance or annuity contracts. 
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2. Provide that employed people 
eligible for participation in an em- 
ployee pension plan may put aside 
up to 5 per cent of their earned in- 
come in either a restricted fund, 
an insurance or annuity contract, 
or in an employee pension plan. 


Life Insurance 


The use of life insurance contracts 
for funding this proposed pension 
system offers some difficulty. It is 
not possible under existing law to 
restrict a life insurance contract to 
prevent the policyholder from cash- 
ing it in before age 65. Our recom- 
mendations attempt to solve this 
problem without restricting any of 
the usual policy privileges. Instead, 
it is proposed that in case a policy 
is surrendered either for cash or 
extended-term insurance, the cash 
value of the policy would become 
taxable income in that year. Sim- 
ilarly, if the policyholder borrows the 
loan value and does not pay it back 
within say 12 months, the entire cash 
value of the policy would become 
taxable income. These taxing pro- 
visions should be sufficient to dis- 
courage policyholders from with- 
drawing money laid aside for re- 
tirement. On the other hand, in the 
case of extreme economic necessity 
the taxpayer could draw down the 
fund, subject to the payment of in- 
come tax thereon. With such a priv- 
ilege one of the important features 
of life insurance would be preserved. 

The provision permitting em- 
ployed people under pension plans 
an additional tax exclusion up to 5 
per cent of carned income, should 
tend to equalize the tax benefits. 
Rough equity would be accomplished 
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between people eligible for pension 
benefits and those not eligible. This 
should tend to discourage a flight 
from employee pension plans. 


Treasury Loss 


It should be noted that the pro- 
posal of the self-employed would pro- 
duce a substantial loss in Federal 
revenue. It has been estimated by 
the Treasury that the plan as origi- 
nally proposed, would produce a 
revenue loss as high as $3.7 billion 
a year, with a low of $1 billion, if 
only 25 per cent of those eligible 
should participate. The changes we 
propose would undoubtedly increase 
the estimated loss of revenue. Under 
our proposal everyone with earned 
income would have the right to par- 
ticipate at least up to 5 per cent per 
year. This broad opportunity would 
encourage many to save. Our agents 
would sell people on the new sav- 
ings plan which would mean more 
people taking the tax advantage of- 
fered. Our recommendatious should 
not be questioned, however, simply 
because they will increase the loss 
of revenue. If the country cannot 
afford a fair plan, then we should 
not resort to a discriminatory 
method that is cheaper. Politically 
speaking, it is difficult to get through 
tax legislation that socks the Fed- 
eral Treasury. It is only natural for 
sponsors of tax bills to emphasize 
social gains and minimize revenue 
losses. Dut, a good case can be 
made for the 10 per cent proposal, 
since it would encourage savings and 
eliminate a tax inequity. It remains 
to be seen whether Congress feels 
that we, as a Nation, can allord these 
social advantages. 
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LTHOUGH I know almost 

nothing about insurance, there 

is one point on which my 
facts are quite beyond dispute. 
Namely—lI have a far greater stake 
in your survival than you have in 
mine. Your interest in my survival 
is naturally a matter of dollars and 
cents, whereas your industry’s sur- 
vival, growth and prosperity are 
vital parts in the preservation of an 
entire way of life—for all America. 
It is amazing how seldom life in- 
surance receives the slightest public 
recognition for its vast contributions 
to the creation and preservation of 
that way of life—and therein lies a 
gentle indictment, as well as a far- 
reaching opportunity. 


Ancient Origin 


In searching for an explanation, 
one cannot help being fascinated by 
the origins and development of life 
insurance. In the preface to Mildred 
Stone’s book “A Short History of 
Life Insurance,” Paul Speicher re- 
ferred to it as a means to alleviate 
the economic consequences of pre- 
mature death and old age, that the 
loss may fall but lightly on the in- 
dividual member of a group. The 
chapters that followed described 
many thought-provoking ramifica- 
tions in the application of this basic 
principle. This and other works also 
show the ancient origin of many de- 
velopments which most of us look 
upon as modern. The past holds 
many valuable lessons for us—if we 
interpret them correctly. 

Pharaoh’s dream of seven lean 
cows eating seven fat cows led 
Joseph to store food against the 
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needs of the seven lean years to 
come. The basic insurance princi- 
ple is somewhat different in this 
ancient example of state planned 
economy. It was not intended that 
the poor become richer, but cer- 
tainly more dependent upon a 
benevolent state which took away 
from those who produced, on the 
assumption that the masses could 
not provide for themselves. 

Nine hundred years before Christ, 
the Rhodian Sea Law provided for 
mutually sharing the losses of ships 
and cargo. By the beginning of the 
Christian era, Roman burial societies 
were insuring the poor to provide 
elaborate funerals. Five hundred 
years later, under the Justinian Code 
of the Romans, soldiers were paid 
only a part of victory celebration 
funds, the balance being withheld 
as mustering-out pay, or paid to 
relatives upon the soldier’s death. 
A thousand years ago the English 
guilds and “friendly societies” bore 
marked similarity to modern fra- 
ternal societies providing both death 
benefits and mourners. 

But the commercial insurance de- 
veloped two or three hundred years 
later in Italy and Flanders often in- 
cluded the feature of personal ran- 
som insurance, which F. J. Mac- 
lean said was the first form of life 
insurance, as distinguished from 
death benefits, a most important dis- 
tinction for many reasons. Also 
significant is the fact that in 1601 
the first English statute covering 
marine insurance stated specifically 


as one of its purposes the encourage- 
ment of venture capital to advance 
and increase the wealth of the 
realm. 


Began in 1721 


Three years earlier, according to 
W. A. Hutcheson, life insurance had 
been subject to such abuses in Hol- 
land that it was forbidden by law, 
and in 1661 France enacted similar 
laws which continued in effect for 
over a hundred years. However the 
obvious need for life insurance was 
so great that it found many legiti- 
mate uses elsewhere. For example, 
land tenure in England was often 
based on a lease for life, but was 
renewable at death upon payment of 
a fine. With the chartering of the 
London Assurance Co. in 1721, life 
insurance provided a simple and 
effective answer. 

It is difficult to believe today, that 
after centuries of life insurance ex- 
perience in one form or another, it 
was not until 1762 with the advent 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety (London) that the practice of 
charging the same premium regard- 
less of age gave way to a more 
scientific basis. “Old Equitable” 
later paid cash refunds, now known 
more palatably as dividends, and 
still later paid such dividends in 
additional insurance. Although no 
medical examination was required in 
those days, the applicant was re- 
quired to appear in person, and his 
moral and health habits were deemed 
important. Thirty days of grace 
were allowed on premiums and a 
three month period for reinstate- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Challenge—Continued 


ment was provided. The Scottish 
Widows Fund (Edinburgh) when 
it was formed in 1815 frankly copied 
Old Equitable, but it also added cash 
surrender value and loan features 
to its policies, employed agents, de- 
veloped a system of branch offices in 
Scotland, England and Ireland, to 
be both literally and figuratively 
closer to agents and clients, and 
grew to one of the largest and best 
in Great Britain. Rather than quote 
statistics, a graphic illustration of 
Canada’s progress is the fact that in 
1822 Sir Walter Scott was charged 
an extra premium of 2% of the face 
value of a policy on his brother's 
life “for residence in Canada.” 


1759 Here 


Philadelphia’s insurance history is 
one of which both the industry and 
we who live there may well be 
proud. Time does not permit re- 
counting it here, but there are three 
events I would like to mention. 
Beginning in 1717 the “Fund for 
Pious Uses” was used in part to 


pay annuities to widows and chil- 
dren of clergymen who died while 
in the service of the church and in 
1759 the Presbyterian Synod of 
Philadelphia formalized it as “A 
Corporation for the Relief of Poor 
and Distressed Presbyterian Min- 
isters and Poor and Distressed 
Widows and Children of Presby- 
terian Ministers.” Now more hap- 
pily known as the ‘Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund,” it is said to be the 
first life insurance company in 
America, and today the oldest in the 
world. 

In 1794 the Insurance Company 
of North America was the first 
business corporation in America to 
insure lives, and in 1809 the Penn- 
sylvania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities (now 
the Pennsylvania Company for 
Banking and Trusts) was the first 
American business corporation or- 
ganized for the sole purpose of 
issuing life insurance and annuity 
policies. 

Any perusal of the literature deal- 
ing with the history of life insur- 
ance is bound to make clear the con- 
nection between the ceaseless effort 
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to improve and publicize the secure 
value, flexibility and useful scope of 
life insurance, and the phenomenal 
growth of the companies who have 
provided it. Traditionally, the peo- 
ple of our countries have never been 
content to live in a static economy 
where the same commodities and 
services are merely available year 
after year. Dynamic productivity 
and ingenuity have had dynamic and 
effective selling, and life insurance 
has been no exception. By compar- 
ing the past with the present, per- 
haps we shall have some clue to 
what the future may hold in store. 


Last 50 Years 


The Life Insurance Fact Book 
shows that in 1900 there were about 
14 million policies in legal reserve 
companies. In 1951 there were 217 
million. During the same _ period 
their insurance in force grew from 
7% billion dollars to over 253 bil- 
lion. No one can deny that over 
15 times as many policies for nearly 
34 times as much insurance in such 
a brief span has been a tremendous 
achievement, particularly in view of 
the fact that the population had little 
more than doubled. The past ten 
years show very creditable progress, 
but may also be cause for concern. 
The number of policies grew about 
50% and the amount of insurance 
grew about 110% while population 
increased about 15%. However, the 
purchasing power of the dollar 
dropped 43%. This means that al- 
though the average life insurance 
per family grew from $3300 to 
$5500, the purchasing power of that 
life insurance, instead of growing 
67%, actually shrank 5%, and the 
purchasing power of the average 
policy in force shrank 20%. 

Inflation’s threat to the future of 
life insurance is obviously a very 
real one, but the outlook is not all 
dark, by any means. The Fact Book 
also shows an average family in 
come*ten years ago as $2900 com- 
pared with its $3300 of life insur 
ance, while the income in 1951 was 
$6200 compared with only $5500 of 
life insurance. Data from other 
sources show that even after taxes, 
net savings as a percent of dispos- 
able income was 7.6% in 1951 com 
pared with 10.7% in 1941, indicat- 
ing that if people can be induced to 
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restore their life insurance to a better 
relationship to their income level, 
they now have the money with 
which to do so. 

Bear in mind that the purchase of 
life insurance is in itself a deterrent 
to inflation because it takes dollars 
away from retail spending and uses 
them to create production facilities 
thereby improving the ratio of goods 
available to dollars in search of them. 


Social Security 


The advent of Social Security 
may have made more people insur- 
ance conscious, but Social Security, 
War Risk insurance, noncontribu- 
tory and perhaps even contributory 
group insurance may also have given 
such a distorted view of what insur- 
ance should cost the policyholder 
as to increase sales resistance to self- 
provided higher coverage. However, 
the holder of your income-type pol- 
icy has the comfort of knowing that 
benefits from it will not be inter- 
fered with if he chooses to earn $75 
a month after the policy matures. 
Confiscatory taxes and government 
depressed interest rates have among 
other things helped to make difficult 
the investment of insurance com- 
pany funds at satisfactory earning 
levels. The billions of dollars in new 
pension plans have also competed 
heavily for such investments. The 
rate of return on insurance com- 
pany investments has dropped 40% 
in the last 20 years, and the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar has 
fallen more than 40% during the 
same period. Therefore, the dollars 
from this source can provide only 
about 35¢ worth of the goods and 
services represented by many operat- 
ing costs compared with what they 
provided in 1931. High personal 
income tax rates affect the ability 
of the individual to liquidate loans 
on a home, a farm, or an unincor- 
porated business. With over 19 bil- 
lion dollars, representing over 28% 
of assets, in mortgages averaging 
about $9,000 apiece, anything ad- 
versely affecting ability to repay is 
hardly a minor consideration. The 
combination of reduced rates of in- 
come, lowered safety of investments 
and increased operating costs repre- 
sents a thorny problem indeed. 

It is obvious that we have passed 
from an era wherein government 
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was considered chiefly as a police- 
man, when the least government was 
the best government, and taxes were 
few and rarely burdensome, to an 
era in which government is also a 
competitor, free of the burdensome 
taxes which it levies on industry, and 
at the same time enforcing or plan- 
ning serious changes in the very busi- 
ness structure, and through the wel- 
fare state tampering with the very 
individual iniative, which have 
brought America the greatest pros- 
perity and highest standard of liv- 
ing the world has ever known. 
Fifty years ago the problems of 
distribution were just beginning; 


production was of primary impor- 
tance and in the intervening years 
we have seen the greatest progress 
in production and invention in all 
history. At first, business was 
largely local, and 70% of total em- 
ployment was in production occupa- 
tions, such as manufacturing, con- 
struction, agriculture, forestry, fish- 
ing and mining. Today less than 
50% is so engaged in production. 
With as many people engaged in 
distribution and service occupations 
as in production, selling is now mak- 
ing and in the future must continue 
to make a major contribution to- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Challenge—Continued 


ward the further improvement of 
our standard of living. As long as 
our form of economy is favorable 
toward freedom in production, dis- 
tribution and service enterprise, the 
consumer will always have addi- 
tional wants to satisfy, and the field 
of selling will offer almost limitless 
opportunity. All of you here today 
know how vital a part advertising 
plays in modern selling. We must 
not take lightly the ever-recurring 
attempts to tax or otherwise stifle 
advertising. 


Either Government or People * 


Nothing I have said should be 
construed to infer that government 
intends to be harmful. Perhaps we 
have underestimated what is rapidly 


* See editorial October issue page 7. 





becoming an obvious fact. Either the 
government or private industry must 
provide the answer to the growing 
demand of the people for a broad 
welfare program, and in time the 
government will fill such vacuums 
as are otherwise neglected. For 
example, last year Social Secu- 
rity monthly retirement benefits 
amounted to nearly half a billion 
dollars more than the combined ma- 
tured endowment, disability (other 
than accident and health), and 
annuity payments by life insurance 
companies. 

Can we afford to look upon or 
allow government to become an 
enemy? Definitely not! We must not 
forget that we too are the people, 
and it is our government whether or 
not we do our part to make it so. 
Its legislative components are com- 
posed for the most part of sincere, 
hard-working individuals who have 
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all too little time or opportunity to 
study the detailed problems o/ a 
fantastically complex business econ- 
omy. It is our job—all of us—to see 
that these men and women are able 
to learn the facts about business, 
and we must present these facts in 
convincing, honestly impartial form, 
simplified to conform to the limited 
amount of time that legislators can 
give to them. This must be done at 
the municipal and state as well as 
national level if we are to give 
proper weight to the channels by 
which many public servants rise to 
national office. 


Education Essential 


Nor must we fail to inform the 
people who elect them if we are to 
evaluate properly both the intelligent 
self-interest and sincerity of these 
officials. While only 51% of the eligi- 
ble voters actually voted in 1948, 
and only about 20% vote in local, 
county and state elections, three 
quarters of all U. S. families own 
life insurance and your channels of 
information to them and to your 
thousands of agents are already well 
established. The sale of life insur- 
ance is far from completed when the 
policy is delivered. Can we afford 
to believe that year after year the 
people are just too lethargic to learn 
or care whether their government is 
based on sound or visionary princi- 
ples? Neither they nor we have any 
quarrel with taxes that share equi- 
tably the cost of essential govern- 
ment services. But we do, and they 
should, quarrel with taxes or regu- 
lations which unfairly punish or 
destroy. 

The problem of a vast bureauc- 
racy can eventually be solved only 
through those who appoint or hire 
the bureaucrats. If we are to con- 
vince them that advertising and sell- 
ing are not economic wastes, we 
must first educate them to under- 
stand that they can not save half 
the gasoline by disconnecting half 
the spark plugs; we certainly can’t 
afford to wait until they discover it 
the hard way. Ask any insurance 
representative who has been through 
a government investigation of the 
use of insurance companies’ eco- 
nomic power. Some of the misun- 
derstanding reminds me of a trip 

(Continued on page 76) 
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UNDERWRITING COSTS 


IRST, let’s take a look at why 

we should be interested in 

spending any time talking, 
thinking, and working on costs as 
they relate to Underwriting and 
Issue. 

Underwriting and Issue; THIS 
IS YOUR BUSINESS! Some- 
times it seems to us that we have 
little time for anything except 
getting individual cases approved 
and issued, but it is important to us 
to find time to know more about our 
business. Certainly knowing about 
our costs and what we can do about 
them will be very worth while for 
us. 


Consider 
1. Insurance departments will 
urge expense allocations. For ex- 


ample, Superintendent of Insurance, 
A. J. Bohlinger, in making his de- 
partmental report to the New York 
State 1952 Legislature, says in part, 
“There is an absence of suitable 
comparative information with re- 
gard to the operating expenses of 
life insurance companies. This 
information is necessary in order to 
enable insurance supervisory officers, 
policyholders, and the public to 
measure the efficiency of the various 
companies licensed to do business in 
this state.” Mr. Bohlinger has pro- 
posed the enactment of a statute 
giving the Superintendent power 
to prescribe regulations to bring 
uniformity in the reporting and 
allocations of income and expenses. 

Less than a month ago the first 
of two extensive questionnaires was 
sent by the New York Department 
to companies doing business in New 
York State. It lists every important 
type of expense and asks that the 
‘ompany indicate on which page, 
exhibit, and line number of the an- 
nual statement the item is included. 

The second questionnaire, ex- 
ected to be sent out October 1, 
1952, will present a considerably 
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more complex problem since it deals 
with methods of allocation of ex- 
penses in the company and the 
reasons behind the allocation. 
While the Underwriting and Issue 
cost is only a small part of the prob- 
lem, it is important to note the fact 
that at least one insurance depart- 
ment seems to think it necessary to 
take the lead in asking the com- 
panies to do more about their cost 





problems. Wouldn’t it be desirable 
for us to be ahead of the parade 
rather than be forced into something 
which we may not like. 

2. Functional cost studies provide 
the means of comparing one com- 
pany’s costs to others of similar size 
and activity. If we are to determine 
whether we can do a given job more 
economically than someone else, we 
must first establish where the differ- 
ences occur. To do this, we must 
compare our cost on a given job on 
the same basis. 

3. Functional cost studies made 
year after year will provide your 
company with a means of comparing 
costs one year to another. You will 
then have a definite measure of prog- 


ress toward reducing costs. Such 
year to year studies will be invaluable 
in preparing a budget estimate for 
future years’ expenses. 

4. Functional cost studies provide 
a valuable aid to methods work. 
These studies will highlight those 
functions or operations which are 
costly and the highlighting will lead 
you to doing something in order that 
your costs may be reduced. 

5. Cost studies will prove an in- 
valuable aid to planning for future 
progress. Many of you may now 
have a plan for the operation of 
your new business and underwriting 
departments with which you are 
entirely satisfied. If so, you can 
relax and pay little attention to what 
is to follow. If you do not have a 
plan, then it is high time you con- 
cern yourself with preparing one. 


Past Experience 


Someone has said that a wise man 
learns from experience, but that a 
superwise man learns from the ex- 
perience of others. We'll draw heav- 
ily on the experience of others in our 
discussions together. Hardening of 
the viewpoint can be more deadly 
than hardening of the arteries; or 
put it this way, minds are like para- 
chutes. They only function when 
they are open. 

In developing a plan for your op- 
erations, you will want to follow 
these four steps: 

1. Decide what the situation is 
now. 

2. Decide what is to be accom- 
plished. 

3. Decide how it is to be accom- 
plished. 

4. Schedule a regular check-up on 
progress. 

You can readily see that in order 
to work out any one of these four 
steps, it is necessary to pay con- 
siderably more attention to the im- 
portance of cost. Performance rarely 
exceeds planning. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Underwriting Costs—Continued 


Second, let’s take a look at what 
has been done and what is being done 
about appraising costs as they re- 
late to Underwriting and Issue. 

1. In 1946 the Committee on Costs 
of the Life Office Management As- 
sociation concerned themselves with 
a study dealing with selection costs 
for regular ordinary insurance for 
the year 1945. In this study selec- 
tion costs were defined as those di- 
rect expenses incurred from the re- 


ceipt of the application in the branch 
or agency office to the point where 
the policy records are to be written. 
Included in direct expenses were sal- 
aries, rents, medical fees, inspection 
costs, and other items relating to 
persons who are immediately con- 
cerned with underwriting. Any in- 
direct expenses such as executive 
overhead have been eliminated. If 
you are not familiar with this study 
you will want to review it in the 1946 
Proceedings of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association. 
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2. In this same issue there is an in- 
teresting report on the summation of 
a study on cost of issuing policies, 
They found at that time a total of 
$1.55 per policy in direct expenses. 
Of this, $1.21 was paid out in cleri- 
cal salaries and the balance of $.34 
went out for materials and equip- 
ment. 

3. In the 1947 Proceedings of Life 
Office Management Association 
there is a good study of Policy Issue 
and Selection. I could give you the 
results here, but you will get more 
benefit out of the report if you will 
go over it for yourself. 


Action 


4. In January, 1948, a Manual of 
Procedure for Life Office Cost 
Analysis was edited by Ray R. Ben- 
jamin, assistant actuary, Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company, and 
released by Life Office Management 
Association. You will be particu- 
larly interested in Chapter V, Func- 
tional Unit Costs, which describes 
how you might go about developing 
some figures of your own. 

5. And now, what are the compa- 
nies of the Institute doing about sur- 
veying costs? On the questionnaire 
sent out, the first question was 
“Have you done anything to ap- 
praise costs in your home office?” 
Of one hundred twelve companies 
who replied only thirty-seven indi- 
cated that they had done anything. 
Of these thirty-seven, five follow a 
plan principally to prepare for a bud- 
get. Seventeen have at one time or 
other done something about it, and 
fifteen have some system at the pres- 
ent time. I wish I could review just 
what these fifteen companies are 
doing for you, but there was little 
uniformity among them. Several of 
them, however, were following the 
plan outlined in the Life Office Man- 
agement Association Cost Manual. 

One of the most simple plans 
among the group, which any of you 
could ‘use to calculate your under. 
writing cost, measured the cost of 
inspection reports, index service 
charge, medical fees, salaries, both 
underwriting and index, against 
applications received. Their 1951 
figure arrived at in this way was 
$6.69 per app. For policy issue they 
measured the cost of salaries, policy 
blanks, record cards, etc., against 
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policies issued. Their 1951 total was 
$1.25. They also added the two 
costs and measured the results 
against policies issued. The total was 
$8.49 in 1951. Try these figures for 
yourself and see how you come out! 


Volume Handled 


6. The number two question asked 
on the questionnaire was “Do you 
have a measure of volume to be 
handled by an underwriter?” In 
this day of planned work I thought 
I would have a lot of yes’s to this 
one, but received one hundred no’s, 
thirteen yes’s. While it would seem 
that this would be extremely im- 
portant, ninety per cent of the com- 
panies had no measure of effort. 

Let’s take a look at some of those 
companies that do have a measure. 
Here is what they say: 

1. “We attempt to have each un- 
derwriter see a maximum of 
forty applications a day.” 

2. “Daily individual production 
reports.” 

3. “Average per underwriter— 
sixty cases a day.” 

4. “Measured by distribution of 
work which is equally divided.” 

5. “Limited measure—by number 
of apps. Apparent limitation 
for one underwriter with de- 
tail to be handled on our set-up 
is about three hundred per 
month.” 

6. “At present time each under- 
writer keeps record of daily 
accomplishments. A weekly re- 
port is made to the underwrit- 
ing supervisor.” 

7. Another question in the survey 
was “Do you know what your un- 
derwriting costs are per application ? 
If ‘Yes,’ what?” Of course, if com- 
panies haven’t done much about 
measuring costs, they can’t have a 
favorable answer to this one. Of 
one hundred thirteen companies 
heard from, eighteen, or sixteen per 
cent, say they do; ninety-five com- 
panies, or eighty-four per cent, say 
they don’t. The underwriting costs 
reported by the eighteen companies 
vary so much that it isn’t practical 
to record them here. 

8. The next question was “Do you 
know what your issue costs are per 
policy? If ‘Yes,’ what?” Of one 
hundred ten companies reporting, 
twenty-one, or nineteen per cent, say 
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has become recognized throughout the 
industry as a notably effective visual 
programming service. It has earned the 
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tisers Association and the praise of 
fieldmen of other companies. More 
important, it has greatly increased the 
average size policy and substantially 
enhanced the personal income of each 





field associate using it. 
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they do; eighty-nine, or eighty-one 
per cent, say they don’t. Again the 
issue costs vary so much that with- 
out further information the answers 
are not usable. 

In order to change the pace let’s 
review a couple of miscellaneous 
questions thrown into the survey 
which many of you were kind enough 
to return to me. 

1. “Should the underwriter visit 
the field?” Well, as we would ex- 
pect, you all like to get out of the 


home office once in a while, so one 
hundred seven say ‘yes’ and ten say 
‘no. You may find some of the 
answers informative if you need to 
sell the trip to your ‘chief.’ 
Here they are: 

1. “It is desirable for an underwriter 
to visit the field at every opportunity 
in order to become better acquainted 
with the problems encountered by 
the agents and be in a position to 
explain the reason for many home 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Underwriting Costs—Continued 


office requests and the action taken. 
The more familiar our agents be- 
come with underwriting problems, 
the more we can secure their co- 
operation.” 

2. “It is good to get the agent’s view- 
point expressed in his home terri- 
tory.” 

3. “The underwriter has a better 
chance to size up the field men.” 

4. “These visits create respect for 
each other as individuals.” 





5. “We find that most important is 
the beneficial reaction of the agent 
to the conclusion that his importance 
is so recognized.” 

6. “A personal visit generally raises 
the agent’s morale.” 

7. “To sell underwriting to the 
field.” 

8. “It’s possible to get the full im- 
pact of some field problems gener- 
ally overlooked.” 

9. “The underwriter has an oppor- 
tunity to show that he really is a 
human being.” 





sincere congratulations. 


H. J. O'CONNOR 





THANKS A MILLION!! 


To these members of Bankers Life’s MILLIONAIRES 
CLUB, each of whom has personally accounted for more 
than one million of insurance-in-force, we extend our 
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10. “Personal contact reminds agent 
and underwriter that they are on 
the same team.” 
11. “These visits help to eliminate 
irritation and to build good will.” 
12. “If underwriting is done on a 
territorial basis, the underwriter can 
better understand special territorial 
problems.” 
13. “Field visits provide a better 
opportunity to convince agent that 
the underwriter’s job is to accept 
risks at the proper premiums and 
not to turn risks down.” 
14. “The best way to put out a fire 
is not by giving directions where 
to pour the water from a safe van- 
tage point miles away.” 
15. “Face to face I’m able to con 
vince the agent that an underwriter 
does not have two horns and a tail.” 
And last, one underwriter said: 
“Should the underwriter visit the 
field? To be very vulgar, I would 
like to stand on a chair and shout 
most emphatically, “Hell, yes!” 


Here are some ‘No’ comments. 
1. “This visiting may lead to favor- 
itism.” 
2. “Most field men visit the home 
office and can discuss matters with 
underwriters there.” 
3. “Avoid agency influence.” 
“The agent attaches a great deal of 
importance to the company’s under- 
writing policies and decisions. They 
want to talk about their cases and 
should be encouraged to discuss 
them with the individual who has 
the responsibility of making the de- 
cisions. To deny them the oppor- 
tunity is to invite an impression that 
the company does not share in their 
sense of values.” 
“Underwriters have more dealings 
with field than any other person 
outside of agency department.” 
“Underwriting is easy; cooperation 
and understanding require constant 
effort.” 
“Many field problems are in reality 
underwriting problems.” 
“Agenty conventions provide a very 
good chance to present problems and 
solutions.” 
“A fine chance for group education 
in the principles of underwriting.” 
“Our agency organization insists.” 
“Attendance at agency conventions 
adds to underwriters prestige.” 


(Continued on page 82) 
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S A life insurance agency 

manager, I have just two 

main jobs: to recruit good 
men for my agency; and to make 
them successful. 

In this discussion, I am going to 
consider only the first of these 
duties. Important as the second is, 
it is absolutely dependent on the 
first. Unless I do a good job of 
bringing men into my agency, it 
makes no difference whether I am 
a good trainer and supervisor or not. 
I am just like a football coach—I 
must have good material or I can’t 
produce winning teams. 

Nearly all of us in management 
work, either at the home office or 
agency level, started as life insur- 
ance salesmen. But before that, we 
were in various other occupations. 
$y analyzing the motives that im- 
pelled us to enter the life insurance 
business, we reveal the reasons many 
other men will do likewise. These 
are the men we must find! 


Finding Agents 


All managers will agree that their 
two best sources of new salesmen are 
those suggested by their agents and 
those they discover themselves. In 
my own case, this is emphatically 
true. Of my present organization, I 
recruited two personally and all the 
rest were brought in by the members 
of our agency. 

There is no mysterious formula 
for success in recruiting. It simply 
depends on working at it, with many 
calls and interviews on prospective 
salesmen. Of course, the ideal plan 
is to make this a continuous and con- 
stant activity—there isn’t any doubt 
about that! But in actual practice, 
many of us do it spasmodically, since 
we get busy at other things and let 
the days and weeks slip by without 
giving it any attention. My case is 
typical. After I get a few men, I 
am so occupied with them that I 
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ignore recruiting for weeks on end. 
Then after my new men are either 
over the hill or out, I realize I must 
get busy on recruiting again. Thus 
I have adopted a “cycle method” in 
which I successively recruit, train, 
supervise, and then start around the 
ring again. 





When the time comes that I must 
recruit again, I rule up a large sheet 
of paper with spaces for 30 days, 
and with three lines for each day. 
Then I give myself the “Thirty Day 
Test.” This requires that I talk to 
three men every day for 30 days, 
either about coming into the busi- 
ness or asking for nominations of 
promising men that might. In the 
early stages, most of my names are 
of centers of influence but as the 
month progresses, more and more 
of my interviews will be with pros- 
pective salesmen. This system has 
always worked for me and in an 
agency where the manager is doing 
most of the work without assistants, 


it really is a practical one. Never- 
theless, an organized plan in which 
recruiting is a constant process is 
far superior, since there will be a 
constant flow of good prospects. 
Incidentally, the new booklet, pub- 
lished by LIAMA, The Recruiting 
Self-Starter is a dandy and I be- 
lieve will help many of us very much 
indeed—especially those of us who 
have been the spasmodic recruiters. 


Selection Methods 


The Aptitude Index which has 
been used for over 20 years has been 
a marvelous aid, and has helped re- 
duce our percentage of failures. S. 
Rains Wallace said, “Selection tests 
will help us to answer the basically 
important question, ‘Is this man a 
good bet for the life insurance busi- 
ness?’ They cannot do the job per- 
fectly, but they can improve our 
odds.” As he also points out, the 
tests will not tell us much about a 
man’s “inner self”’—his courage, 
ambition, power of self-discipline 
and resourcefulness. So it is in- 
evitable that some men who show 
up well in the tests will fail, due to 
their weakness in these basic char- 
acteristics, and also as a result of 
poor training and supervision. 


It seems to me that we have 
gone too far in judging a man by 
his superficial qualities and experi- 
ence without enough consideration 
of his fundamental character. The 
college graduate, from good family 
and with superior social contacts and 
experience, is not necessarily the 
man for us. The eager, rugged 
young chap who is anxious to get 
ahead will often outdistance him in 
the long run, even though he may 
lack even .a high school education! 
Obviously the man with the superior 
training and experience who retains 
his will-to-win and willingness to 
work.will be a winner too. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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We have all been impressed by 
the marvelous success of the Com- 
bination companies in their ability 
to train and supervise their men. 
One great company had a turnover 
last year of only about six per cent. 
Their definite system of work and 
prospecting has been cited as the 
reason. But it goes deeper than that. 
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One of their leading managers tells 
me that almost all of their recruits 
are brought in by their present sales 
force and that most of them are 
men about 27 years old, married, 
with two children, eager to get ahead 
and not ashamed to get right out and 
hustle for business. He says four 
out of five he puts on will succeed 
and that the national average is 61 
per cent. He says they make an 
average of $4,300 the first year and 
that there is no recruiting problem— 
they have a waiting list! Why is 
this? Why is their experience so 
much better than ours? I asked my 
friend his opinion and he thinks it is 
because we contact so few of these 
young eager fellows—that most of 
our contacts are with men who are 
either older or higher in the social 
ladder, who may not be so willing 
to work! He says that many of 
their salesmen are not college men, 
and are therefore more ambitious 
to learn and make up for the fact 
they didn’t go to college. Also that 
they contact many men like them- 
selves. 


Common Denominator 


This just about squares with our 
experiences. Some of the outstand- 
ing failures of our agency have been 
the fine-looking men who looked 
wonderful on paper. And strangely 
enough, the six leaders of our 
agency, who are good men in any 
league, fit exactly into the pattern 
described by my Combination com- 
pany friend. They all came from 
lowly beginnings, but they were will- 
ing to work and they had iron in 
their blood! Our leader, who has 
repeatedly made the Million Dollar 
Round Table, went to college only 
one year and then had to go to work. 
When I met him at our church, he 
was 27 years old and newly mar- 
ried. He and his wife lived in the 
attic of an old house in Seattle, and 
he was earning about $100 a month 
as a stock clerk. Why did I contract 
him? It was because he was such 
a sincere, decent and eagerly am- 
bitious young chap of high ideals. 
(Incidentally, church is a_ good 
place to find the right type of fel- 
low!) He was willing to work and 
not ashamed to get right out on the 
street and scramble for business! 
He certainly didn’t look like the 


champion underwriter and outstand- 
ing citizen that he has become! He 
is typical of the other five leaders 
too. One was a clerk in a hardware 
store, one a shipping clerk, one a 
shoe salesman, one drove a bread 
truck and one was a teacher. But 
they all wanted to get ahead and 
didn’t expect something for noth- 
ing. It is men like these that we 
must find. If they have social and 
educational advantages, so much 
the better—if in the process, they 
have retained their strength of char- 
acter and fighting spirit to be win- 
ners. We must find men who not 
only measure up to the standards 
of the Aptitude Index, but who also 
have these “inner strengths” and 
the will-to-win and the willingness 
to work. 


Selling the Job 


In describing the work to a new 
man, I have found that it always 
interests him if I tell him of my 
early experience and my reasons for 
entering the business. In this way, 
I can do a better job of selling than 
if I were more direct. I was 33 
years old when I started to sell life 
insurance and had been out of col- 
lege for 12 years. Seven of these 
years were in the school business as 
athletic coach and school superin- 
tendent, while five of them were 
spent as manager of a Chautauqua 
company. It was quite evident that 
the Chautauqua business was going 
to die out and that I would have 
to get a new job. So for a year 
or two before the end, I thought 
long and hard of just what I would 
do. I didn’t want to go back into 
school work, much as I enjoyed it, 
since I disliked the low income as 
well as being at the mercy of a 
school board. 

I was determined to get into a 
business of my own, where no one 
man would have the power to stop 
my pay check. Furthermore, | 
wanted some line which wouldn’t go 
out of style as the Chautauqua busi- 
ness had done. During the 12 years 
out of college, I had become an en 
thusiastic buyer of life insurance, as 
I had found it an easy, painless and 
automatic way to make myself save 
some money. In fact, I had bought 
11 policies with nine different insur 
ance companies and had persuaded 
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many of my friends to buy also. So 
it was natural that I thought about 
selling life insurance. 

Here are the reasons life insur- 
ance appealed to me: 

Permanence—It seemed to me 
that nothing could be more perma- 
nent than life insurance. New 
babies, new jobs, new homes, new 
businesses, and in fact almost every 
change in men’s lives creates the 
need for money—and for the aver- 
age man, the only way to guarantee 
it is through life insurance. 


Independence 


A good life insurance man is the 
most independent man on earth. He 
goes and comes as he pleases, calls 
on those he likes and writes his own 
pay check. He has the job as long as 
he wants it, works as many hours as 
he wishes and retires when he gets 
ready. Instead of his being respon- 
sible to a boss, the boss is responsible 
to him. His manager is subject to 
his beck and call, since, for him to 
succeed, his salesmen must succeed. 
The men at the home office direct 
most of their efforts and brains to 
making his job better and easier, be- 
cause unless he prospers, there is no 
prosperity for them either. The com- 
panies cooperate through the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance to inform the 
public of the merits of life insurance 
and the value of the life under- 
writer. They also pool their best 
sales ideas through the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion to the end that better training 
and supervision be given their sales- 
men, 

When the salesman succeeds, 
everyone in the company is pleased. 
He is the man who must succeed or 
the company will wither and die. 

Income—When I was consider- 
ing my future vocation, I naturally 
wanted one in which there was a 
possibility of good income and ad- 
vancement. I had noticed that the 
good life insurance men I knew had 
fine homes, good cars, and were ob- 
viously doing well financially. So I 
felt that if I could sell successfully, 
the income would be satisfactory. 
And it occurred to me too, that if I 
could only demonstrate my ability 
to make a living as a salesman, I 
would be at “The Gateway To The 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Recruiting—Continued 


Bank.” Then I would be in a posi- 
tion to choose one of three courses. 
I might become a career life under- 
writer, like a surgeon in the medical 
world; I might become a manager, 
like the doctor who manages a clinic; 
or I might take a position at a home 
office, like the doctor on the faculty 
of a medical college. And that’s just 
the way it works out, too! A man 
who can sell insurance successfully 
has his choice, and will enjoy a fine 
income with all the security in the 
world. 


Pleasure 


No business is any good if a man 
doesn’t enjoy it. Making money 
is poor compensation if a man can’t 
find joy and inspiration in his work 
while he’s doing it. I had noticed 
that the top life underwriters I knew 
were just about the happiest and 
most popular men in town. That’s 
the truth, too! Every sale is a good 
deed. They help ambitious men 
achieve their ambitions for their 





families as well as themselves. They 
truly exemplify the slogan, “He 
profits most who serves best”! And 
they get a lot of fun and variety out 
of their daily work. 

Most men like to feel that they 
will ‘leave something worth while 
behind them when they pass on and 
many'of them’ find an’ outlet for this 
ambition in some form of church 
or community activity. Insurance 
men can do this too, but they know 
they are performing one of the 
greatest of all social services in their 
regular work which they do every 
day. 

I remember very vividly that 
when I started, I wanted to know 
just three things: What do I do?; 
What do I say?; Where do I go? 

More than anything in the world, 
I wanted someone to tell me the 
specific answers to these three ques- 
tions! Right then, I made up my 
mind that if the time ever came that 
I had a job as a manager, I’d have 
a definite system of work, a specific 
sales track for a man to run on, and 
a systematic plan for securing and 
developing prospects. 





What To Do—In our agency, we 
follow the “piecework philosophy.” 
We know from actual experience 
that if we perform the fundamental 
work units of our job, the produc- 
tion will come automatically. Thus, 
a man can work with confidence, 
serene in the assurance that if he 
does the work, he will get the busi- 
ness. It takes the dreadful worry 
out of his life that makes life so 
miserable for many salesmen. We 
have discovered that the systematic, 
so-called hard way, is really the easy 
way! So we have a definite system 
covering the time schedule, field 
work and desk and office routine. 
The curse of a salesman’s life is 
indefiniteness and we guard against 
it, by setting up a specific plan in 
black and white that he can follow 
with confidence. 

What To Say—Our selling meth- 
ods all employ the use of the eye 
in one of three ways. One is the 
use of diagrams a salesman draws 
as he talks, one is the use of a loose- 
leaf book of attractive visual ma- 
terial and the third is the employ- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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TRAINING A. & H. UNDERWRITERS 


RAINING home office un- 

derwriters by its very na- 

ture begins with the selec- 
tion of those underwriters. The first 
step in our selection process is a per- 
sonal interview by a trained inter- 
viewer. A general appraisal is made 
of the applicant with regard to the 
following points. 


Qualifications 


First is formal education. Only 
those applicants who are trained in 
general business practice or adminis- 
tration are considered. A college de- 
gree or comparable education is re- 
quired. A satisfactory business 
experience background would be ac- 
ceptable. Secondly, his outside in- 
terests are explored to get an idea 
of his leadership ability and interest 
in his fellow men. Third, his past 
employment, if any, is checked. We 
want to know how ambitious he is. 
Did he help pay his own way 
through school? Did he change jobs 
frequently? If so, why? Was it for 
the purpose of bettering himself? 
Did he do so before or after giving 
his previous job a fair trial? Also, 
we want to determine whether or not 
he got along well with his fellow 
employees and superiors. The fourth 
point appraised is his appearance 
which can be ascertained quickly. 
The fifth and sixth points are per- 
sonality and over-all ability. This 
can be only estimated in the light of 
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the information assembled during 
the interview. 

The second step in the selection 
process is the completion of four 
tests by the applicant. These tests 
are designed to confirm the inter- 
viewer's opinions and to disclose the 
following : 

(1) His learning capacity and abil- 
ity in specific areas. 

(2) His vocabulary and ability to 
express himself clearly and con- 
cisely. 

(3) His interest in working with 
people. 

(4) His ability to get along with 
others satisfactorily. 

If the results of the interview and 
these tests are satisfactory, then the 
applicant goes into the third major 
step which is the medical examina- 
tion. Favorable findings in the medi- 
cal examination lead the applicant 
to employment and his first step to- 
ward becoming an underwriter. 

We have a preliminary training 
program that potential underwriters 
must go through before they are ac- 
cepted for actual training and prac- 
tical exposure in the underwriting 
department. The training methods 
used include lectures, demonstra- 
tions, discussions, and practical 
work. The men are given a general 


outline of the history, theory, and 
development of health and accident 
insurance. They are given the story 
of the beginning and progress of our 
own company. They are required to 
study the various policies and riders, 
both discontinued and currently is- 
sued forms written by our company. 

Special attention, of course, is 
given to the operation of the under- 
writing department. In a general 
way the trainees are schooled as to 
the necessity for proper underwrit- 
ing and just what the company’s un- 
derwriting practices are. They are 
required to study our procedure 
manuals and our own underwriting 
appraisal of physical histories. They 
become acquainted with. all of the 
tools we use in our everyday under- 
writing. 

A carpenter certainly could not 
do a very good job without a ham- 
mer and saw. So it is with an under- 
writer. You must furnish him with 
the proper tools if you expect him 
to do a reasonable job. 


Underwriting Tools 


We have two sets of procedure 
manuals that deal with underwrit- 
ing, not from the standpoint of ap- 
praising the risk but from the stand- 
point of clerical and mechanical han- 
dling. The branch office manual as 
well as the home office manual are 
prepared in such a manner so as to 
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A. & H. Underwriters—Continued 


serve as a guide for the individual 
responsibility of the salesmen, the 
branch office, and the home office 
personnel. It is important ‘for a 
home office’ SA to know 
where certain. ity -_ 
All underwriters are furnished 
with policy and underwriting bulle- 
tins which give specific instructions 
as to the underwriting requirements 





and specific procedure the under- 
writer must follow. These bulletins 
give the schedule of rates and a brief 
description of the coverage. 

We have our own underwriting 
appraisal of physical histories which 


give the schedule of rates and a brief 
» tgmed condition, the requirements, 


if ‘any, such as a medical report and 
the probable action. Many reference 
books are available to the underwrit- 
ers which enable them to secure in- 
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formation they could not otherwise 
obtain. The occupational manual is 
a daily companion with the under- 
writer for his use in seeing that a 
risk is properly classified. Many 
other tools of lesser importance are 
available to our underwriters. 


Departmental Relationship 


Every effort is made to make the 
trainee aware of the relationship be- 
tween the underwriting department 
and other departments. The heads 
of all departments or one of their 
qualified assistants spend the re- 
quired time to explain the purpose 
and working operations of their re- 
spective departments and how they 
tie in with the operations of the un- 
derwriting department. Periodic 
trips are made by the trainees to 
these departments for the purpose 
of seeing the actual operation. 

Particular attention is given to the 
claim department. We feel if is very 
important for an underwriter to be- 
come familiar with claim handling 
and the problems of claim auditors 
before they actually get into under- 
writing. This, of course, is the first 
place where they actually see the 
value and importance of accurate 
underwriting. 

Let’s review now just what has 
taken place before the trainee is 
turned over to the underwriting de- 
partment for actual training. (1) 
He has been given a well-rounded 
out picture of the background and 
development of health and accident 
insurance; (2) he has become 
familiar with the history and prog- 
ress of our company; (3) he has 
studied the different types of cov- 
erages that we write; (4) he has 
studied the underwriting operations 
and practices of the company; (5) 
he has become familiar with the 
various tools available to him as an 
underwriter; (6) he has been given 
a working knowledge of each de- 
partment within the office and knows 
how 4 ties in with the operation of 
the underwriting department—he 
has had a physical review of each 
department in operation and (7) he 
has become familiar with the claim 
operation and understands the neces. 
sity of ‘proper underwriting. 

Now he is ready to start his career 
in the underwriting department, but 
before telling what we actually have 
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him do, I would like to explain the 
physical setup of the department. 
Our underwriting department is 
separated into regional areas with 
a division supervisor in charge of 
each area. We have several over-all 
underwriting supervisors working in 
close harmony with the assistant 
chief and chief underwriter. 

The trainee coming into the de- 
partment does not start right out 
learning to appraise the risk for 
insurability. There are certain cleri- 
cal functions that must be completed 
before the actual underwriting can 
be done such as checking policy 
forms, the premium rates, the cod- 
ing of endorsements and rider forms, 
establishing the issue and paid to 
dates, etc. He is put under the juris- 
diction of an underwriting supervi- 
sor who teaches him this phase of the 
work. When it is felt that he has a 
reasonable working knowledge he is 
assigned to a regional area and con- 
tinues this clerical function under 
the supervision of the division super- 
visor. 

When the trainee has advanced 
to the point where he knows and 
understands the clerical functions, 
the division supervisor turns him 
over to an underwriting supervisor 
who starts training him in prelimi- 
nary underwriting. 


Appraising a Risk 


Here he gets his first taste of 
appraising a risk for insurability 
from a physical, moral, occupational, 
and financial standpoint. The under- 
writing supervisor reviews individ- 
ual cases with him, explains the 
proper handling, and shows him 
how to use the underwriting tools 
available to him. 

Here he receives full knowledge 
of underwriting principles govern- 
ing such things as (1) proper limi- 
tations of both forms and amounts 
by age, sex, income, occupation, total 
coverage in all companies and com- 
pany policy; (2) medical histories 
and their effect on morbidity along 
with correct terminology and proper 
usage of disease and elimination 
riders; (3) occupational hazards 
and their classifications. 

When the underwriting super- 
visor feels that the trainee has suffi- 
cient knowledge he is returned to 
his assigned regional area where he 
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Transportation Insurance Company 
310 South Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 4, Illinois 











takes up his position as a prelimi- 
nary underwriter under the supervi- 
sion of the division supervisor. In 
the beginning, as a preliminary un- 
derwriter his work is checked by the 
division supervisor. While acting in 
the capacity of a preliminary under- 
writer he is not only taught when 
and how to make investigations but 
also why so that he will have a com- 
plete understanding and, conse- 
quently, will do a better job. It is 
during this time that he also be- 
comes familiar with the handling of 
correspondence and the dictation of 
letters. 


In due time and as he progresses 
satisfactorily he is permitted to pass 
on clear cases without check. All 
questionable cases are reviewed with 
him until such time as the division 
supervisor feels that he is qualified as 
an underwriter and is using good 
and reasonable judgment. He is then 
made a final underwriter and turned 
loose on his own. 

For the most part each final un- 
derwriter is responsible for the han- 
dling of a case that originates with 
him. He takes care of all corre- 
spondence and investigations re- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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quired in connection with the case. 
He handles it to a conclusion and 
uses his own judgment in line with 
company policy and practices in 
passing on the risk. 












































Continuing Training 








There is not any letup in training 
for anyone connected with under- 
writing. We are continuously train- 
ing our underwriting personnel so 
that when the time arrives they will 
be qualified to step up to the next po- 
sition. Our seasoned underwriters 
are being sent out to branch offices, 
not only for the purpose of having 
meetings with the sales force to en- 
courage better field underwriting but 
to get the field man’s viewpoint and 
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1. Free Hospitalization 
2. Group Insurance up to $6,000 
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[7 PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


An all time high in new sales, $116,000,000 in 1951 (includes reinstatements and 


2. $539,000,000 of insurance in force 
3. Assets of $130,000,000 — Surplus, $8,500,000 
4. Benefits paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries — $123,570,000 
5. Complet tualization 
5. The completion and occupancy of our new 
Here’s The Reason 
We HAVE: A. A WELL-TRAINED SALES ORGANIZATION 


B. ARMED WITH EXCELLENT SALES TOOLS and HIGHLY COMPETITIVE SALES 
C. A LIBERAL COMPENSATION PLAN . . 


The progress of Pan-American Life Insurance Company is measured by the ability and 
success of its agency organization. 


Vice-President & Agency Director 


understand the problems that con- 
front him every day. This has and 
does make for better relationship be- 
tween the home office underwriter 
and the field force. This also gives 
him a chance to work with the 
branch office personnel handling 
phases of underwriting for the pur- 
pose of providing better service to 
the men in the field. 

While it is not compulsory, we 
do encourage our personnel to do 
some selling in their spare time. 
Practically all of our underwriting 
personnel are licensed and do write 
some business on their own. It goes 
without saying that this is a great 
help to them in their everyday un- 
derwriting. When we are satisfied 
in our own minds that an under- 
writer has been properly trained 
and is qualified we do not hesitate in 
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BENEFITS TO POLICYOWNERS 


$3,000,000 home office building 


- INCLUDES 


3. A Non-Contributory Pension Plan 
4. Disability Benefits 


For Information Address 
CHARLES J. MESMAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 
PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO 
WEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 



























passing along to him the respon 
bility and authority he needs to \o 
the right kind of a job. It has been 
said that some department hea:/s 
and executives are afraid to pass « 
this responsibility and authority for 
fear their help will overshadow 
them. In my opinion this is a false 
belief, because the more capable men 
you train and develop the greater 
your prestige. 


DOCTOR'S BILLS 


UMAN nature sometimes takes 
Hlarance directions as nobody 
knows better than the family doctor 
—especially after he sends out his 
monthly bills. 

Patients who were grateful for his 
services suddenly complain about 
“the high cost of medical care.” And 
since the doctor is human too, he 
can’t help wondering how so many 
of his patients can afford radio and 
television and autos, but not an ap- 
pendectomy. 

As a matter of fact, part of the 
problem of medical costs actually is 
a question of what should go where 
on the family budget, according to 
Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt, director 
of economic research for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States. 






Alcohol and Tobacco 


Dr. Schmidt so testified recently 
before the President’s Commission 
on the Health Needs of the Nation. 
The commission is reviewing the 
pros and cons of compulsory health 
insurance, dreaded by most physi- 
cians as “state medicine.” 

The National Chamber’s econo- 
mist noted that in 1951 Americans 
spent almost as much for alcohol and 
tobacco as they did for health and 
medical services. He pointed out 
that a Bureau of Labor Statistics 
survey in the previous year showed 
that in city after city only a small 
fraction of the average family in 
come was spent on medical care- 
about four or five dollars per $100 
of income. 

Perhaps, then, Dr. Schmidt sug 
gested, better family budgeting i 
one answer to the cost of medica! 
care. 
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“The new 1955S Pliteraft Compend 

Here is the most important edition to come along in years! As the result of a re-study 
me of experience in the last five years there has been noted an unmistakable trend 
y 
a toward lower rates for your customers. The facts about these rates, and new infor- 
is mation concerning an unusually large number of special policies, make the new 
COMPEND the most potent sales weapon you could possibly want for ‘53. There is 
ee practically nothing in the line of policy information that this year's COMPEND can't 
u 
di provide. Why? Because it lists, impartially, the very latest data for 98% of all 
he the business being written today! PRICES: 1 or 2 books Net, $3.50 ea. 
WV 3, 4 or 5 ...5% discount, or 3.32 ea. 
id 6 or more .10% discount, or 3.15 ea. 
p- 


Here's why you need the most complete programming data available: for 8! com- 





panies optional settlements were used on 31.5% of proceeds due in 1951! And this 
or trend is still growing! A really convincing sales presentation can be developed only 
n- when you have all the facts. And S. O. has them. Every options provision of every 
»d policy written since 1900 by the 120 leading life companies is included in this 1953 
edition. And since hundreds of new optional modes of settlement are instituted 
every year, the new S. O. can tell you more about your client's coverage than his 
original policies themselves show! PRICES: 1 or 2 copies 
3, 4 or 5 ...(5% discount) $6.65 ea. 
6 or more .(10% discount) $6.30 ea. 
y 
yn 


The Courant 


"The magazine of life insurance selling" simultaneously attacks your sales problems 
from three different angles. First, top-flight agents from all over the nation con- 
tribute their own sales promotional ideas—ideas that have worked for them and can 
mean big profits for you. Second, each month the COURANT supplies typical CLU 


: COURANT 





a questions and answers making it possible for you to keep on your toes with important 
d information about your business. And third, the COURANT'S section on “Recent 

; Changes" provides you with the latest revisions in the data of your COMPEND and 
id SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. These and many other fact-packed sections and articles 
at highlighting your field go to make up what has truly been considered the “mighty 
cS magazine of insurance.” ] year subscription—$4.00 2 year subscription—$6.00 


($5.00 in Canada) ($8.00 in Canada) 





Once again you can get the largest, rock-bottom 


) liscount by ordering through ena! oo . P 
[his way the price of each book is determine ft 
by the total number of orders from your entire l te rd 


ompany. 


. Or, if you prefer, you can order directly from 

- Fliteraft with the price of each book still INCORPORATED 
a letermined by the number you order at the 
ame time. If you choose the “direct” method, 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
xroup your order with your associates to get 
{ he biggest discount possible. 
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ment of colored charts in presenting 
propositions upon the second call. 
These are almost miraculous in their 
power to close business. The basic 
philosophy behind all our sales 
stories and procedures is the desire 
to help men in their quest for finan- 
cial independence for their families 
and themselves. We show them the 
best, as well as the easiest way to do 
it. (1 give him a red-hot sales talk 
as an example of how we sell.) 

Where To Go—Our prospecting 
methods are sure-fire for a man who 
will follow simple instructions. We 
use the famous Louis Behr visual 
plan of prospect recording which 
does away with most of the laborious 
use of prospect cards. Many men 
say they started to make money 
when they adopted this wonderful 
way to keep prospecting out in the 
open and make a game of it. 


Future 


The only real security in this life 
“adaptability.” In other words, to 
be safe, we must be able to adapt 
ourselves to changing conditions. 


Money TalKs 
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DIRECT CONTRACT opportunities in Indiana, Ohio, 
lowa, Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas and Mississippi. 


e ACCIDENT « SICKNESS 
e HOSPITALIZATION 


Your reply held strictly confidential. Write to: 
J. DeWitt Mills, Superintendent of Agents 
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ST.LOUIS 12, MO. 


On that basis, the future for the 
alert and able life underwriter never 
looked brighter. 

A Widening Field—Many life un- 
derwriters look with dismay 
some of the modern trends—social 
security, mass selling, and govern- 
ment encroachment into our busi- 
ness. (At one time, I did myself. 
But I’ve changed my mind! Emer- 
son said, “A foolish consistency is 
the hobgoblin of little minds!) 

For those salesmen who work in 
the lower economic levels, there may 
be grounds for fear, but for the 
ambitious and competent under- 
writer, the reverse is true. His op- 
portunities are greater because 
his field of operation is constantly 
expanding. Instead of being re- 
stricted, he is enabled to enter many 
new areas of life underwriting. He 
himself may become an expert in 
one of them, or profit by utilizing 
the services of a specialist in certain 
cases. 

The “Personal Field” of life in- 
surance has been and always will be 
a fertile one indeed for a career life 
underwriter. The need for personal 
insurance will always exist and the 
“General Practitioner” in life insur- 


upon 
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ance will find plenty of opportunity 
for his full-time participation in that 
field alone. He will certainly need 
no side-lines to keep him busy! [ut 
if he has the desire, he may study 
the more recent extensions of the 
market for life insurance and become 
skilled in them. 


Other Forms 


Business Insurance offers one of 
the greatest opportunities of all. 
Every life underwriter should study 
the many uses for life insurance in 
business and make it a part of his 
regular work. Many of the top un- 
derwriters get a high share of their 
business from this source. 

Estate Planning is programming 
carried to its logical conclusions, tak- 
ing into consideration all of a man’s 
property of all types, life insurance 
and earnings; it analyzes all legal, 
distribution and tax problems. For 
the advanced underwriter, estate 
planning offers a wonderful oppor- 
tunity. 

Group Insurance is big business 
for the very good reason that there 
is a need and demand for it. An un- 
derwriter may prepare himself to 


“HOME TOWN BOYS” 


MAKE GOOD 


This Company has recently announced 
a number of executive changes, involving 
the advancement of 19 people, including 
our top executives. 
the Company’s policy of making all pro- 
motions within the ranks. 


This is in line with 


Without a single exception, all these 19 
people started at the bottom with the 
Company and earned their way to their 
new positions. 
almost 25 years each. 


Their 


service averages 


Seems to us this is a fine evidence of 
opportunity, 
Company and our industry, but in free 
enterprise in America. 

vw 


not only as regards our 


Home Office: NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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HEALTH & ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


LIFE INSURANCE 




















A Combination Company offering 
all forms of Ordinary Life, Weekly 
Premium Life, 
Health and Accident, and Credit 
Life Insurance. 


$121,737,061.85 


Life Insurance in force June 30, 1952 


OUR 45TH YEAR OF SERVICE 


Hospitalization, 








become an expert and enter the em 
ploy of a company in its group de- 
partment. Or he may choose to stay 
in the personal field and secure the 
help of a group specialist in closing 
his prospects for group insurance. 

Accident and Health Insurance is 
becoming more and more important 
to men who work for wages or sal- 
ary. Many companies offer this cov 
erage and a salesman may elect to 
supplement his income and_ give 
more complete service to his policy- 
holders by handling it. 

Pensions are high in the minds of 
all men from the laborer to the top 
executive. Thus the pension field 
has by leaps and bounds. 
This is one specialty which should 
be entered with caution, since it re- 
quires rare ability, financial backing 
and a high order of salesmanship. 
The average man may still profit, 
however, by securing the services of 
an expert for any case he may dis- 
cover. And, of course, he may ulti- 
mately decide to enter it as a major 
part of his activity. 

Life insurance selling is a peculiar 
business in many ways. One of its 
most unusual features is its com- 
pensation system. The fact that a 
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man s commissions are split between 
first-year and renewals over a period 
of years is a marvelous thing! This 
means that every sale not only yields 
immediate compensation, but also 
sends money ahead for the prover- 
bial “rainy day.” It makes it easy 
for a man to retire gracefully, since 
his renewals will augment his first- 
year income when he reduces his 
selling efforts as he grows older. 
When times are bad, many people 
are more conscious of the need for 
insurance and buy more willingly 
even though they may buy less. 
Furthermore, a salesman’s renewals 
help him during the lean times and 
he isn’t entirely dependent 


upon 
first-year commissions. 


An Even Keel 


During boom times, the salesman 
shares in the prosperity of good 
times, with the added advantage of 
sending a large part of his earnings 
ahead to the years which will likely 
not be so easy. Thus selling life in- 
surance tends to ride on an even 
keel, 

So it is, that the man who enters 
the life insurance business as a sales- 


man is at the golden gateway to 
opportunity. 

He has the to build for 
himself a business of his own. It 
will be permanent and he will be 
independent. Furthermore he will 
need no capital which would be re- 
quired in any other venture with like 
advantages. 


chance 


Choice of Field 


He has the choice of many special 
fields as a life underwriter, or may 
prepare himself to enter agency 
management or home office work. 

He has the opportunity to serve 
his fellow men in a way that is un- 
equalled in any other business in the 
world! He has the inner satisfac- 
tion of knowing that his life will not 
be lived in vain. His work benefits 
those he sells as well as himself. 
Like mercy, “it is twice blest; it 
blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes.” 

His daily job is a thrilling adven- 
ture in helping men make their 
dreams come true—and the more he 
does for others, the more he does 
for himself and those who look to 
him for protection and support. 
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complex matters, such as giving ad- 
vice regarding involved and compli- 
cated options of settlement. 


Pay for Service 


I will not take a position as to 
which of these theories is correct, 
but it does seem that, if the pay- 
ments are service fees, they should 
be paid to the party performing this 
service. We have innumerable in- 
stances of agents giving valuable 
service on policies written by other 
agents, frequently brokers, who are 


not even in the life insurance busi- 
ness aS a major career. These 
brokers receive the renewal commis- 
sions although all the work is done 
by someone else. This is difficult to 
reconcile, even though the companies 
will indicate that this is the means 
of an agent acquiring a new client 
and is thereby an investment of his 
time and effort. Maybe so, but I 
have rarely heard of a physician giv- 
ing medical advice or an attorney 
giving legal advice in the hopes of 
thereby attaining a client. Whatever 
work they do is normally compen- 
sated for the time and effort ex- 
pended. I throw this out merely as 








U.S. LIFE... 


A Better Life to Live! 
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Where else on earth does the workman operate so 
many and such ingenious machines to help him earn 
the highest income in the world’s history? And where 
else is he able to buy so many things to make life 
comfortable and happy? 

With only 45 of the world’s population, we pro- 
duce about 4% of the world’s goods and services . . . 
work shorter hours, get more pay . . . and have the 
highest standard of living known. 

It didn’t just happen . . . there’s a reason for it... 
it’s the Miracle of the American Economic System. 


* * * 


The role of American insurance agents is to help 
insure protection of every person’s lifetime interest in 
America . . . to insure the life for the family . . . to insure 
the earning-power for the working years. 

United States Life policy plans are complete. Inter- 
ested agents should see them. Also ask for details on 
the unusually salable Quality Disability Plan. 


The 


United States Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
in the City of New York 






84 William Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 







a thought because it seems to me 
there should be some revaluation of 
the whole theory of renewal com- 
missions. 

Now we come to a more pressing 
problem, that of the vesting of pen- 
sion benefits. In almost all cases, 
the life companies take the view that 
there should be no vesting of com- 
pany contributions unless the agent 
remains with the company until re- 
tirement age, normally age 65. Re- 
gardless of how many years of valu- 
able and conscientious service he 
performs, the agent apparently has 
not the rights normally granted un- 
der a free enterprise system of de- 
termining whether or not he wishes 
to remain in the business, or even 
making a change within the busi- 
ness, which he believes would be to 
his benefit. 

In other types of pension arrange- 
ments, there is usually some type of 
vesting, in many cases immediate 
vesting, on the theory that the par- 
ticipant has earned his pension 
rights by qualifying as a participant 
in the pension plan. Rarely does full 
vesting require more than ten years 
As a matter of fact, it is difficult to 
get the Treasury Department to ap- 
prove a pension plan in private in- 
dustry unless regard is paid to vest- 
ing, either immediate or deferred 
Yet the life companies have appa- 
rently qualified their plans without 
vesting provisions of any nature. 


Pension Interest 


How do you justify an agent en- 
tering the business at age 25, for ex- 
ample, performing valuable services 
for 30 or 35 years, and yet have no 
evidence of the fact that he is en- 
titled to even one penny of the pen- 
sion fund created for him by his 
company? It is ironical that the 
same life companies who caution 
their agents against writing plans 
for clients without vesting provi- 
sions, are derelict in their obligations 
to their agents qualifying under their 
own plans. How is this justified 
under a free enterprise system? 

We then come to the most ticklish 
subject of proselyting. I know this 
is a naughty word, and possibly 
should not be mentioned in this co: 
pany, but I do not believe that we 
should, ostrichlike, ignore a pro! - 
lem merely because it may be w 
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pleasant. Let me make my position 
clear. I am perfectly happy and 
have no desire to make a change. 
This holds true of most successful 
men in the business, so the matter 
does not primarily concern the best 
producers of most companies. There 
is a matter of principle involved, 
however, and that is why I am call- 
ing it to your attention. 

Apparently, it is perfectly ethical 
for a company to offer a vice presi- 
dency to someone not presently 
affiliated with the company. I have 
not heard any criticism when this 
has been done. However, if a gen- 
eral agent wishes to offer an oppor- 
tunity to an agent of another com- 
pany, he is not playing cricket, and 
is severely censured and criticized 
by the entire industry. Why is it 
right on a higher level but not on a 
lower level? If an agent, of his own 
free will, desires to make a change 
there is nothing wrong in that, but 
he is not allowed to receive any help 
on that score. 


Accidental Bondage 


I fail to see why it is immoral to 

educate the agent as to opportunities 
that exist within the industry. Most 
agents are over 21, and have the 
privilege of determining all the facts 
involved, and making a choice as 
to whether to effect the change or 
remain in their present status. I 
have spent some little time on this 
because of the peculiar situation that 
exists with most agents. In practi- 
cally all cases, maybe 90 per cent of 
the total, although I have no way of 
arriving at an exact percentage, the 
agent makes his first connection more 
or less by accident. He contacts 
some general agent or manager, or 
an agent friend of his who has re- 
cently sold him a policy, or is con- 
tacted by them, and is induced to try 
the life insurance business and de- 
termine whether or not it is suitable 
as a permanent career for him. He 
does so in good faith, signs his con- 
tract without being aware of the 
severe penalties involved, and goes 
o work for, let us say, a period of 
hve years. He then decides, rightly 
wrongly, that he is not happy 
vith his general agent, or does not 
ike his company, but still is most 
ardent about his desire to remain in 
he life insurance business. 
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when 


the Need 


Greatest 


The Manufacturers Life’s ‘‘Double Protection to age 65”’ Plan 
is an ideal plan for the young family man during the years when his 
Life Insurance protection needs are at a maximum. 


% Minimum Policy gives $5,000 initial protection to age 65; 


$2,500 protection thereafter. 


% Level premium—substantially less than for $5,000 Whole Life. 


% Non-participating 


CONTACT ONE OF THESE BRANCHES FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Baltimore Detroit 
Chicago Hartford 
Cincinnati Honolulu 
Cleveland Lansing 


Los Angeles Portland 
Newark Saginaw 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
Pittsburgh Seattle 


Also licensed in the Dist. of Columbia, Arizona, Delaware, Idaho and Virginia. 


YOUR OWN COMPANY FIRST... THEN 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


He then finds himself in a most 
peculiar position. In the first place, 
no other general agent or manager 
is supposed to offer him a contract 
or he will be guilty of proselyting. 
If the agent himself desires to make 
a change, he discovers that he loses 
valuable pension, renewal and _per- 
sistency credits frequently making it 
financially impossible to make the 
change. Thus we find that the so- 
called career contracts become, in 
effect, slave contracts. The agent is 





almost forced to remain with the 
company with which he happened to 
sign his first contract. Many of us 
feel that the agent should be given 
the same freedom of choice that 
exists in practically every other busi- 
ness. 

That is the free enterprise system 
which has enabled the United States 
to become the greatest country in 
the world. We read success stories 
of opportunities seized by many in- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Preaching—Continued 


dividuals, enabling them to become 
both happy and wealthy, but our 
system is so constituted, that the 
agent is not supposed to look at 
opportunities that may exist. Pos- 
sibly our industry should stop 
preaching about free enterprise un- 
til they are prepared to practice it to 
a greater extent than exists pres- 
ently. 


General Agents 


The problem goes further than 
that. An agent’s welfare is fre- 
quently controlled, to a great extent, 
by a general agent or manager whom 
he did not appoint and cannot re- 
move. For purposes of this discus- 
sion, I will confine myself to the 
general agent, although the problem 
exists to a lesser degree with those 
companies operating under a man- 
agership system. Let me use myself 
as an illustration, and indicate that 
in the period during which I have 
been in the business, I have served 
under three general agents. In one 


instance there was dissolution and 
in the other cases death resulted in 
the appointment of a new general 
agent. Fortunately for me, in each 
instance, I have been most happy, 
and am perfectly content and satis- 
fied with my present general agents. 

However, let us assume that the 
last appointment, made about seven 
years ago, was one that was com- 
pletely distasteful to me. Let us 
assume that a general agent was 
appointed whom I did not respect 
insofar as ability and character are 
concerned, and with whom I could 
not be happy. True, I had the privi- 
lege of not signing a contract with 
the new general agent, but that is a 
most questionable privilege. Financ- 
ially, I had no alternative but to 
sign with whatever general agent 
was appointed. I am called an in- 
dependent contractor, but how much 
independence can I display and how 
can I reconcile myself to the fact 
that I am presumably operating un- 
der a free enterprise system? I only 
use this as an illustration because 
there are countless men throughout 
the country who are 


most dis- 


satisfied, but are completely helpless, 
and caught in the entanglements of 
the system. 

The problem goes further than 
this. Some general agents are able 
to afford greater benefits for their 
agents than others. | am not refer- 
ring to the basic scale of commis- 
sions, which is now pretty gener- 
ally becoming uniform within § the 
companies. I am referring to extra 
services, such as the use of a private 
office, the services of a secretary, the 
use of a statistician and countless 
other benefits that are available in 
some instances and not in others. 
The reason that some general agents 
can offer more than others.is a result 
of having older and longer estab- 
lished agencies in distinction to those 
who have been recently appointed. 

I do not question the economics 
of it as it affects the general agent 
I do, however, wonder why the 
agent’s economic welfare should be 
controlled by a factor over which he 
has little or no control. That factor 
is, of course, the financial ability of 
his general agent. Why should an 


(Continued on page 88) 
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A REAL SALES-MAKER 


The LNL representative recognizes his Company’s Mortgage Redemption Plan 
as a valuable sales-maker. He finds that his prospects like this plan because: 


1. The amount of insurance decreases as 
the mortgage reduces. 


2. The premium grows smaller each year. 
3. Substantial permanent insurance remains 


after the mortgage is paid. 


This well-tailored Mortgage Redemption Plan 
provides another reason for our proud claim that 
LNL is geared to help its field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
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BUSINESS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies} 


ITS THE WOMAN WHO 
PAYS. And if she’s employed, as 
an increasing number of your femi- 
nine friends are, she needs forty- 
five dollars a week income to live in 
anything resembling comfort, ac- 
cording to the New York State 
Labor Department. Have faith. 
Your personal accident policy will 
protect the working girl! 






































BUS 
HERE 
: 
Yes, you've guessed it. In our 


book, personal accident insurance— 
because it backs up earning power 
—is the first policy to buy and the 
last policy to drop sa truth, 


WITH NOTEBOOK IN HAND 
and a new agent in tow, your cor- 
respondent went strolling about 
town the other day, just to see if 
there is anything to this “multiple 
needs, multiple lines, multiple 
profits” routine, and as friend agent 
expressed it: “What have we got 
to lose?” 

\Ve surprised ourselves with our 
little game. Every store and office 
building (a dozen in all, including 
the restaurant for luncheon) offered 
a hustling nest of sales opportuni- 
ties. Explain the new Social Secu- 
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rity benefits for life. (You've got 
"em two ways with Social Security ; 
either they're under the plan, 
thereby needing supplemental life 
insurance in order to be able to af- 
ford to take their Social Security 
benefits; or they’re not under the 
plan, thereby needing life insurance 
in Order*to pay “social security” to 
themselves. ) 

Insofar as personal accident is 
concerned, what good is twenty-five 
dollars weekly indemnity ? You can’t 
even walk through the hospital 
grounds, much less be “admitted,” 
with that kind of money. Using this 
very limited sample as a criterion, 
group and family hospitalization 
have been thoroughly pre-sold by 
public demand for several years ; all 
you need to go into business is a 
pad of apps and a fountain pen. 

Oh sure, many downtowners 
“have” an insurance man, but the 
distinction between being “had” as 
an insurance man and being re- 
garded as a responsible professional 
man is as clear as when a customer 
drops into a cut-rate store and says 
“T’ll take one of those.” All the mer- 
chant can do is to wring his hands, 
nod meekly, and say, “Yessir.” 

But for the (quote) joy of crea- 
tive selling (unquote), the real fun 
comes in exploring with your pros- 
pects the possibilities of business life 
and business accident. You're in 
virgin territory. Apparently nobody 
has ever heard of what you're talk- 
ing about, but, fortunately, they’re 
patient listeners. Merely as a sug- 
gestion: Your company, in its field 
staff, hires a lot of specialists; use 
them. They know how to get by the 
statement, “I’m willing to take my 
chances,” which means, “Break it 
down to my kind of English.” 

Having made a million dollars 
“paper profit,” (in this setup, every- 


BUILDERS 


one was a pigeon for everything), 
we returned to the office with a fully 
recharged battery. Thanks to our 
friend for stirring our stumps. In- 
cidentally, he'll do all right. 
still young enough in the business 
not to know much about it, though 
willing to learn, and more impor- 
tantly, he seems able to convey his 
enthusiasm for this big wide insur- 
ance world to the big wide insuring 
public. 


He’s 


“WITH WARS AND THREATS 
OF WAR,” the youth argued, 
“what is the point in trying to pre- 
pare for anything secure? Why go 
to college? Why get married? Why 
do anything?” 





“There is an apparent lack of pur- 
pose in life,” the Dean agreed. “But 
we ought to go a bit deeper into 
it. Ignoring a task does not remove 
the task. Life isn’t that easy. To 
achieve anything at all, one must 
begin. If we do right now that part 
of the job we are able to do, eventu- 
ally the house will be built, the 
book written, the picture painted. 
When I’m discouraged, as all of us 
occasionally are, I take heart from 
a passage in ‘Measure for Measure.’ 
It goes like this: ‘Our doubts are 
traitors, and make us lose the good 
we oft might win by fearing to 
attempt.’ 

“Today’s challenge is today. It’s 
been that way since the first ‘today.’” 
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AUTOMOBILE + NEGLIGENCE 
FIRE AND CASUALTY «+ LIFE, HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
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@ There are individual units of the CCH INSURANCE LAW REPORTS 
for the insurance spheres of widest interests. 


Each selective unit covers the new decisions from all higher juris- 
dictions in its own particular province. 


For selective reporting of new insurance cases, to get the latest 
decision first, depend upon this different, fast, authoritative 
reporter. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Brundidge, Fountain, : 


Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 





Exclusion Clause in Accident Policy 
Construed by Oklahoma Supreme 
Court 


On November 23, 1936, the Great 
Northern Life Insurance Company 
issued a policy of insurance to James 
L. Cole, which provided among 
other things for a payment of $2,- 
000.00 in the event the insured died 
as a result of bodily injuries effected 
solely through accidental means 
while actually riding in an automo- 
bile. 

The policy also contained an ex- 
clusion clause which read partly as 
follows : 

“This policy, however, does not 

cover anyone employed as a pub- 

lic or private chauffeur or driver, 
automobile machinist, repairer, 
or tester...” 

The facts showed that the insured 
and his father were engaged as 
partners in a business known as The 
Oklahoma City Machine Works and 
their work consisted of repairing 
diesel engines. The policy involved 
was written by an agent of the de- 
fendant insurance company who 
knew the insured well, knew the 
nature of his business, and set out 
in the application that he was a fore- 
man of a machine shop. 

The insured was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident while operating a 
Ford truck belonging to the partner- 
ship and while on business of the 
partnership. The facts also showed 
that the insured had an Oklahoma 
chauffeur’s license. 

The defendant company denied 
liability and set out before the court 
that (1) the insured was a machin- 
ist by trade, and (2) the insured was 
employed at the time of the acci- 
dent as a private chauffeur and thus 
fel’ within the exclusion clause of 
the policy. 
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The court states that the de- 
fendant’s contention that the insured 
was employed as an automobile me- 
chanic, machinist, repairer and tester 
is not tenable and that the words 
taken in their usual and ordinary 
sense and construed strictly against 
the insurer would not exclude cov- 
erage of the insured. In addition to 
this, the undisputed evidence shows 
that the insurance company was in- 
formed and knew that the insured 
was a machinist by trade and had 
collected and received premiums up 
to the time of his death. In connec- 
tion with this latter contention the 
court cites many cases. 

As to the defendant’s second con- 
tention that the insured was a pri- 
vate chauffeur, the court stated that 
the words in their usual and ordi- 
nary sense would import the rela- 
tionship of master and_ servant, 
which was not a fact here. The court 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 
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set out that the insurance company 

is attempting to change the word 

employed to engaged. The trial 
court’s holding for the insured was 
affirmed. Great Northern Life Ins. 

Co. v. Cole, 15 CCH Life Cases 650. 

Oklahoma Supreme Court, Septem- 

ber 30, 1952. 

Counsel: John A. Johnson, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. for Plaintiff in 
Error. 

R. L. Douglas, Albert D. Lynn, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. for De- 
fendant in Error. 


Section 602 (h)(3)(A) of National 
Service Life Insurance Act Making 
Widow Contingent Beneficiary 
Interpreted. 


On April 12, 1945, Henry R. 
Trathen was killed in action in Ger- 
many while a member of the armed 
forces. At that time he was still 
married to one Mary Trathen, now 
Mary Trathen Kerrigan, whom he 
had married in 1935. Shortly after 
his entry into the service, Henry R. 
Trathen obtained two $5,000.00 pol- 
icies of insurance in the National 
Service Life Insurance designating 
his mother, Catherine Trathen, as 
beneficiary. No contingent bene- 
ficiary was named. 

The Veterans Administration 
after the insured’s death paid 
monthly installments to his mother 
until she died in May of 1949, 
Thereafter the installments were 
paid to his widow, Mary Kerrigan, 
who had remarried shortly after the 
insured’s death. 

This action was instituted by the 
father of the insured, who claimed 
that since the widow of the insured 
had remarried that he was entitled 
to any proceeds from the policies. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


To supply a contingent beneficiary 
when one is not named and the prin- 
cipal beneficiary dies, the National 
Life, Insurance Act provides that 
proceeds are to be distributed as fol- 
lows: 


“o 


. . to the person or persons 
then in being within the classes 
hereinafter specified and in order 
named, unless designated by the 
insured in a different order— 
“(A) to the widow or widower 
of the insured, if living; .. .” 


4 GOOD BUY 
For your prospects 


4 GOOD SALE 


For you 


Our popular Modified Five ts an 
attractive life contract for up- 
and-coming young family men 





Buyers have the advantage of 
low premiums for 5 years and 
the contract guarantees con- 
tinuous protection after 5 years 
at whole life rates lower than 
attained-age rates. Conversion 
privilege within 5 years 


The plan pays writing agents 
full commissions on entire Ist 
and 6th year premiums, in 
addition to usual renewals 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert E. Henley, President 








The lower court interpreted the 
phrase “then in being” as requiring 
the surviving spouse of an insured 
to remain unmarried in order to be 
eligible under this section. 

However, the Circuit Court holds 
that the widow is to be the con- 
tingent beneficiary whether or not 
she remarried. The court states that 
while it is true that the dictionary 
definition of widow is an unmarried 
woman whose husband is dead, the 
legal consequences arising from the 
use of a term in legislation are not 
controlled by dictionary definitions. 
The term widow has been held re- 
peatedly to refer to the person of 
the surviving spouse rather than to 
the marital state or condition. 

The Congress set out in the above 
quoted section of the statute the 
word widow alone. Another section 
of the statute refers to the widow, if 
living, and while unremarried. Thus, 
the Congress evidently did not in- 
tend for the widow to remain un- 
married in order to be eligible for 
benefits after the death of a named 
beneficiary. The Circuit Court re- 
verses the lower court to hold for the 
widow. Trathen vs. United States 
et al, 15 CCH Life Cases 609. 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit. 

Counsel: Russell Chapin, Depart- 
ment of Justice, Washington 25, 
D. C. for the United States. 
Cletus C. Kilker, 20 W. Main St., 
Girardville, Pa. for Mary Trathen 
Kerrigan. 

John E, Lavelle, 1542 Land Title 

Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. for 

Stephen Trathen. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
OWNERSHIP 


HILE 77 percent of all U. S. 
families own life insurance to- 

day, nearly nine out of ten families 
in the Eastern States are covered 
by this family protection, according 
to the Institute of Life Insurance. 
This is shown in the 1952 Survey 
of Consumer Finances made by the 
Survey Research Center at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for the Federal 
Reserve Board. The life insurance 
data assembled in the survey have 
been made available to the Institute 
of Life Insurance for analysis. The 


word “family” here stands for 
“spending unit,” which is defined as 
related persons who pool their in. 
comes for major expenses. 

Included in the Eastern States are 
ten Middle Atlantic and New Eng- 
land states which, combined, account 
for more than a third of U. S. life 
insurance. In those states, 86 per- 
cent of all families owned some life 
insurance last year. 

Families of the Middle West, in- 
cluding both East North Central 
and West North Central States, re- 
ported 79 percent ownership ; South- 
ern families, 69 percent; and West- 
ern families, 74 percent. 


Income Affects Ownership 
Life insurance ownership was 
found to be more widespread as in- 
come increased. Families with in- 
comes under $1,000 reported 46 per- 
cent ownership ; those with $5,000 or 
more of income reported 93 percent 
ownership, and other income groups 
were listed as follows: $1,000 to 
$1,999 incomes, 60 percent; $2,000 
to $2,999 incomes, 76 percent; $3,- 
000 to $3,999 incomes, 85 percent; 
$4,000 to $4,999 incomes, 91 percent, 

Widest ownership is in the East, 
where per capita income is greatest; 
the ownership is narrowest in the 
South, where per capita income is 
smallest. 

The amount put into life insurance 
premiums annually also increased in 
direct relationship to income. In 
lower income brackets a negligible 
percentage of the insured families 
were found to be paying premiums 
of $500 or more. Those in the $7,- 
500 or more income bracket showed 
nearly one-fourth putting $500 or 
more a year into life insurance, and 
one-eighth reporting $1,000 or more. 


Community Also 


Community size, possibly also a 
reflection of income variations, is an- 
other factor closely related to the 
spréad of life insurance. In metro- 
politan areas the survey showed that 
84 percent of the families owned 
life insurance; those in cities of 
50,000 to 600,000 an 83 percent 
ownership ; in 2,500 to 50,000 towns 
or cities, 81 percent ; in towns under 
2,500, 73 percent; and in open 
country, 61 percent. 
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POLICY HOLDER 


TTOucH, yet soft and flexible, this 
Vinylite plastic document folder makes 
a welcome business gift for holding in- 
surance policies. Conveniently sized for 
safe deposit boxes, it has two large 
pockets for valuable papers. The plastic 
of which it is made resists scuffs, tear- 
ing, cracking or peeling and is also re- 
sistant to water, perspiration, oils, grease 
and most chemicals. Identification will 
be imprinted with gold letters or em- 
bossed with raised letters without charge 
on quantity orders. A product of the 
Autopoint Company, it is available in 
black Morocco, red lizard and brown 
alligator embossed texture finishes. 
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To BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


CO Policy Holder 

C1 Visomatic 

C1 Anti-Slip Floor Wax 

C1 Check Protector 

[-1 «Executive Chair 
Firm Name 


Attention of 











THE VISOMATIC 


[N ADDITION to its eye appeal and 

feather-light touch, R. C. Allen Busi- 
ness Machines, Inc., lists the following 
features of its new electric adding ma- 
chine: an automatic clear signal which 
prints beside the first item, correct 
keyboard height and angle to eliminate 
fatigue, automatic totals and subtotals 
plus automatic space-up of tape, auto- 
matic printing of ciphers, a convenient 
writing surface and direct subtraction 
with subtracted items printed in red. 
The odd numbered keys are more con- 
cave than the even numbered ones to 
promote accuracy. The machine is fin- 
ished in soft green and is available in 
seven, eight, nine or ten column models. 


ANTI-SLIP FLOOR WAX 


UNTINGTON LABORATORIES, 

INC., has developed a new anti-slip 
floor wax which is said to be safe for 
application on all types of flooring ma- 
terial. The wax is self-shining and dries 
to a bright finish with a hard, water and 
wear-resistant surface which will not 
water-spot and does not need frequent 
buffing to preserve the lustre. Listed by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, the product 
contains yellow carnauba wax with col- 
loidal silica as the anti-slip ingredient. 
The picture illustrates a hospital floor 
four weeks after treatment with the wax. 


CHECK PROTECTOR 


ERE is an inexpensive check protec. 

tor which is said to be fool-proof and 
bank-approved and to prevent check 
tampering in only two seconds. There js 
nothing to adjust as the protector is sim. 
ply slid over the check, perforating it and 
preventing alteration of the amount or 
the payee’s name or signature. Made of 
durostyrene, the protector is only 334” 
long and 1” wide. It is a product of the 
Postamatic Company. 


EXECUTIVE CHAIR 


ONSTRUCTED of a combination of 

aluminum and wood this clerical Cor- 
rect Seating Chair designed by Shaw- 
Walker is comfortable, strong and distinc- 
tive. It provides what are described as 
the six essential requirements for cor- 
rect seating: (1) arm and shoulder com- 
fort, (2) lumbar curve support, (3) pres- 
sure off coccyx, (4) correct slope, (5) leg 
comfort and (6) the body does not touch 
metal. The slope of the chair seat is de- 
signed to ensure that the user sit up and 
back in the chair in healthful posture. 
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OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


FASTER READING 


HEN I was invited to 

become a member of the 

company’s new speed-read- 
ing class, I wondered: What are 
they up to now?’ 

“This course,” the director an- 
nounced, “is not a measure of your 
intelligence.” 

I felt a little better. 


An Acquired Skill 


Most people, the director 
plained, read at only about twenty 
per cent of their capacity. That's 
because they haven't acquired and 
practiced proper reading habits. 
Reading, he said, is a skill . . . just 
like typing, or swimming, or danc- 


ing. 


eX- 


Skillful reading is highly signifi- 
cant where there is much straight 
office activity as in an insurance 
company. Executives and supervi- 
sors are confronted with a_ vast 
amount of paper work. Many don’t 
have time to keep up with all the 
publications that they should read. 
Even away from the job, busy em- 
ployees at all levels find it difficult 
to keep posted on community and 
national affairs. 

Consider the man who reads four 
and one-half hours a day, as many 
executives do. A one hundred per 
cent improvement in reading would 
free two and one-quarter hours for 
other activity or wider reading. 
Based on an average working day, 
the increase in productivity would 
amount to twénty-five per cent 

“There is ample room for increas- 
ing productivity in the management 
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HELEN NATION 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


area,’ the director commented. “The 
great strength of the United States 
has been based on a vigorously ris- 
ing trend of productivity per worker 
per hour. Over the half century 
from 1900 to 1950, the annual in- 
crease in output per man hour aver- 
aged 2.1 per cent, and per worker 
(allowing for the effect of fewer 
working hours) 1.3 per cent. This 
is reflected in better living stand- 
ards for all. 

“Rising productivity has resulted 
not only from capital investment, but 
even more from the high quality of 
American management. Over and 
above the effect that management’s 
activities have on production 
workers, there is great opportunity 
for stepping up productivity in the 
management area itself. Hence the 
pioneering work on _ productivity 
through better reading is of widest 
significance.” 


Retention and Understanding 


It seems easy to increase a person’s 
reading speed. But does he under- 
stand as much, and retain as much 
when he reads fast? The director 
pointed to experiments such as 
these : 

At Howard College, thirty stu- 
dents were reading at the rate of 222 
words a minute when they began 
a speed-reading course. At the end 
of the course, they were up to 446 
words a minute, and their compre- 


hension was fifteen per cent better 
than at the start of the course. 

A group of some eighty Air Force 
officers increased their speed from 
291 words per minute to 460 words 
per minute . . . some read as fast 
as 1,100 wpm. And their compre- 
hension was more than seven per 
cent higher. 

At the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, seven hundred persons, 
ranging in age from 16 to 66 years, 
took a speed-reading course. They 
improved to 388 wpm from a start- 
ing average of 198 wpm. Nearly 
one quarter of the group was read- 
ing as much as 600 wpm. There 
was no let-down in comprehension. 


A Typical Group 


Our company’s experiences are 
bearing out these findings. A typical 
MONY group during ten class ses- 
sions of one and one-half hours each, 
read three general types of material. 
One was a development 
manual containing passages from 
William Beebe’s story about his sci- 
entific expeditions. The average 
reading speed of the ten students 
at the start was 250 to 280 wpm. At 
the end of the course, it ranged be- 
tween 410 to 440 wpm. Compre- 
hension actually improved as speed 
increased. 

A second source of material was 
general articles from newspapers, 
magazines and books. Subjects in- 
cluded the atomic bomb, the New 
York Public Library, training air- 
plane pilots, etc. Reading speed 


college 


(Continued on page 52) 











Here are the features that save you money! 


37 to 1 reduction ratio e Single camera for both 8-mm and 
8-mm photography on 16-mm film 16-mm photography 

Maximum document width on e Adjustable lamp banks 

16-mm film 


Simultaneous front and back ; y 
photography e Fast automatic or hand feeding 


e Clear visibility footage indicator 


e Automatic fog-prevention shutter e Simplified control panel 


Why not call your nearby Burroughs representative today? He will ao oe to show you 


the many ways modern Burroughs Microfilming can save you time and money on every 
job—and can give you immediate delivery on the equipment you require. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs =e 


IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFILAR yn 


Bell c Howell | | Burroughs 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 











HIGH-SPEED BELL & HOWELL 
RECORDER—The most modern avail- 
able; brings new efficiency—new clarity 
and accuracy—to every job it tackles, 


612 SERVICE CENTERS— —_ ry 25 PROCESSING STATIONS— 


Burroughs backs your equipment . Burroughs Processing Stations are 
with the largest microfilming serv- ‘ x strategically located throughout the 
ice staff in the world. Highly skilled ek countfy. Here experienced techni- 
servicemen are at your call—always 7 cians assure immediate processing 
ready to make sure your Bell & of your microfilm—use the latest 
Howell equipment gives you years developing methods to insure maxi- 
of productive, trouble-free service. mum brilliance and clarity of image. 





BOOKLETS 


Page |1|—Office Standards and 
Planning Book 


This ninety-eight page booklet is a guide 
to the conservation of time, energy and 
space compiled from the practices of a 
large ber of i concerns. The 
figures and statements are standards of 
office efficiency which constitute a con- 
venient measuring device for office plan- 
ning and practice. In addition to general 
office data, it treats such subjects as stream- 
lining office methods, office layout and flow 
of work, record protection as a credit asset 
and what the small office can learn from 
the large one. In addition to the major 
subjects covered there is a wealth of mis- 
cellaneous information of value to every 
office. 





P112—Successful Sales Campaigns 


This portfolio has been assembled to pre- 
sent the essential information on how an 
organization can make the most effective 
use of an incentive campaign. In brief but 
thorough fashion it covers such points as: 
the advantages of merchandise prize incen- 
tives, how to organize a successful campaign 
and how to promote it effectively. Selected 
case histories report the problems met and 
the solutions found in several outstanding 
contests. 


P113—How You Spell It 


Even the best typist will occasionally slip 
up on the spelling or syllabication of a 
troublesome word in everyday use. Yet, few 
things detract more from a piece of busi- 
ness correspondence. This handy dictionary, 
small enough to be tucked into a desk 
drawer, gives the correct spelling and 
proper division of five hundred particularly 
tricky words. Through reference to it the 
misspelled or poorly divided word will gradu- 
ally disappear to the satisfaction of both 
typist and employer. 





To Best’s Insurance News 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Faster Reading—from page 49 


started at 250 wpm. By the seventh 
class session, it was up to 525 wpm. 
Comprehension gained sharply in the 
first three days, then leveled off and 
held at 85 per cent throughout the 
rest of the course. 

Novels, or strictly pleasure read- 
ing, were the third source. Com- 
prehension was not measured. But 
reading speed increased from 300 
wpm at the start of the course, to 
as high as 2,100 wpm for some in- 
dividuals at the end of the course. 

What’s the trick? How is it done? 
Based on studies of what others have 
done, MONY’s personnel division 
developed the speed-reading course 
to meet its own specific and peculiar 
needs. 

One of the first steps is to de- 
monstrate that the eye sees much 
more and the brain remembers much 
more than they are ordinarily given 
credit for. 

Suppose, for example, you had 
only 1/100th of a second to look at 
these eight digits: 

37590618 

Think you could remember them? 

Or suppose you were given only 
1/100th of a second to look at this 
sentence: 

He dug a circle. 

The sentence contains twelve 
letters and three spaces—fifteen 
units in all. Think you could remem- 





ber the sentence after a glance of 
only 1/100th second? 

Right now it’s likely that you don’t 
believe your eye can see that fast 
and register the information on the 
brain. But you’re wrong. The eye 
and the brain are able to do the job, 
and much more, if you concentrate 
on the task and have confidence in 
what the brain tells you the eye 
saw. 

A typical class begins each day 
with this sort of exercise—looking 
at digits and sentences in 1/100th 
of a second. As soon as you have 
faith in your eyes and your brain, 
it becomes relatively easy to acquire 
the skills that lead to increased speed 
without loss of understanding. 


The Key 


The key to speedier reading is in 
increasing your perception. Percep- 
tion in this respect means how much 
you see at one glance. All of us read 
across a line in steps. The good 
reader takes less steps than the poor 


readey. The poorest readers fre- 
quently retrogress—they go back 


over words or phrases that they have 
already seen. The eye is not work- 
ing when it is moving. The eye sees 
only when it stands still. It is evi- 
dent that if you can train yourself 
to see more in a single glance, if 
you can increase your perception, 


(Continued on page 54) 
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bea Co record your telephone calls 


Of course you want “carbon cop- 
ies” of your important phone calls— 
just as you want carbons of your let- 
ters. Actually, it is the easiest thing in 
the world to do. Here’s‘how it works: 

Your Audograph is turned on 
through the day, ready to record dic- 
tation, instructions, notes and ideas. 
An important call comes through. 
You just flip the switch on the con- 
trol station. That’s all. 

Automatically, your Audograph 


maray 


The world’s most versatile dictation instrument 


AUDOGRAPH* sales and service in 
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180 U. S. cities. See your Classified 

phone Directory under ‘‘Dictating Machines.”” Canada: Northern Electric 
Ltd. Abroad: Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 

( itries. Audograph is made by the Gray Manufacturing Company—estab- 
d 1891—originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


starts operating — recording both 
ends of the conversation with radio 
clarity on a paper-thin plastic disc. 

Later, if you decide you want the 
recording filed, routed, or transcribed, 
you pick up the Audograph micro- 
phone and add these instructions to 
the same disc. 

There's never any doubt of what 
was said. You have positive confirma- 
tion of the facts, dates and figures. 

Audograph is the complete elec- 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 


tronic soundwriter that revolution- 
ized the industry. It is so convenient 
and versatile that new uses are still 
being discovered. You'll use it on 
trips or at home—even in your car. 
Wherever and whenever you work 
best, Audograph is ready to help you. 

In fact, once you’ve seen and tried 
the Audograph, you'll agree it is an 
essential executive tool for the effi- 
cient communication of ideas. 


GET THIS NEW FREE BOOKLET! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Please send me your illustrated Booklet Y-12 “How 
to Talk Yourself out of Time-Taking Work.” 





Faster Reading—from page 52 


you'll need fewer “steps” to read a 
line and you'll experience less fatigue 
because the eye is moving less fre- 


quently. Hence reading speed will 
increase. With fatigue reduced, 


you'll be able to do a greater amount 
of reading. 

The course I took does two things 
at the outset. It convinces you of 
the ability of the eye and the brain. 
It makes you aware of the elements 
that lead to increased reading speed. 
The rest of the course is exercise 
and application. 

The digit-flashing gadget is called 
a tachistoscope. For our course, the 
timer was set always at 1/100th of 
a second. We started out easy. They 
flashed a five-span, three digits and 
two blank spaces, like this: 

950 
or 
60 1 

Then they increased the span to 
six, like this: 

03 512 
or 


8621 0 
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and we would like to spend 
89 cents* to write you a 
letter...to show you how 
the use of Sikes stenographic 
posture chairs will enable 
each typist to cut this cost. 
Send for the break - down 
| based on figures compiled 
by the National Stationery 
and Office Equipment Assoc. & 
See what an important part 
a good chair plays in lower- 
ing the cost per letter. Ask 
for Folder S-3. 


*Using a Sikes chair, 


we save money. 


eo CHAIRS 
r 

“Energized Seating’’ 
THE SIKES COMPANY, INC. 
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Then we answered ten questions 
about each of the articles we read. 
Then we got six full digits like 
this: 
153681 
or 
026852 

We exercised this way for ten 
minutes or so each day. Later in 
the course, the span was increased 
to seven lengths, then to eight. 

They flashed phrases at us too— 
still in 1/100th of a second. They 
went like this: 

He dug a circle. 
Notice the lamp. 
It cannot spill. 
Ship her a card. 
He became blind. 

Shorter phrases were used in the 
early parts of the course. The span 
was then gradually increased. We 
also took other exercises to im- 
prove the smoothness and rhythm 
of our reading. 

After the exercises, we were tested 
for speed and comprehension. We 
read passages from Beebe. Also we 
read copies of typical articles from 
newspapers, magazines and_ books, 


: A LETTER? 


SIKES NO. X131'%2 
30 Churchill Street, Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


timing ourselves with a stop watch, 
Finally we checked the answers. A 
record was kept of our speed and 
comprehension on each article. 


The Accelerator 


For additional practice, we read 
a novel under “forced draft.”” A ma- 
chine called an accelerator contains 
a shutter which slides 
matically over the page of 
from top to bottom, 
page line by line, 


down auto 
book, 
covering the 
thus preventing 
the eve from regressing as you read 
You can set the shutter for any 
200 to 2,000 words per 
minute. The effect is to force you 
to read fast. Through constant uss 
of the machine each class day, on 
develops the habit of fast reading 
Moreover you find that you're get- 
ting as much out of the novel at 

fast clip as you do at a slower pace 


speed from 


Key Points 


Frankly, the skill to read faster 
doesn’t require much more than (1) 
an awareness of good reading habits; 
and (2) a determination to apply 
those good habits in all your read- 
ing. Try it yourself. In your or- 
dinary reading—at work, at home, 
or on the train—keep these key 
points in mind: 


1. Read phrases, not words or let- 
ters. Strive consciously to increase 
the number of words that you see at 
one glance. 

2. Look at the beginning of words. 
From the standpoint of comprehend- 
ing what you read, suffixes are often 
unimportant. For example, in most 
types of general reading, the word 
understand will make as much sense 
to you as the word understanding. 
3. Make a conscious effort to keep 
your eyes looking from left to right. 
That habit prevents regression, saves 
time, speeds reading. 

4. Push 
meaning. 


vourself to “catch” the 
Make an effort to under- 
stand it the first time you read it. 

5. Keep your head still. The eyes 
don’t see when they are in motion. 
6. Keep your lips and tongue still. 
‘Talking to yourself” slows up read- 
ing. 

7. Practice these rules 
reading is a habit. 


until faster 
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HE arrangements had been 

left up to Frank Nortoidar 

and his wife, which explains 
why they had arrived so early. This 
was one day when everything had 
to be as nearly perfect as possible. 
The party had a double meaning 
today—to celebrate the holiday sea- 
son, but welcome’ Brad 
Rotalusin back to the group. Mrs. 
Nortoidar was speaking—"and an- 
other thing, Frank. Don’t you keep 
asking Brad how he feels. Myrtle 
Rotalusin told me that Brad wanted 
to forget these past few weeks. Just 
be glad he is back and let it go at 
that. Put your coat on, you look like 
a bum. Don’t put Loretta Hystersis 
beside Mr. Lowe. She giggles and 
that bothers him. Put her by you. 
Don’t you go making any speeches. 
Let Mr. Telefunken and Kitty han- 
dle the speeches. Don’t tell your 
awful old jokes. If you smoke, be 
careful of the ashes. You have your 
new suit on, etc., etc., ete.” 


also to 


The Group Assembles 


Kitty and Manny Telefunken were 


next to arrive. Loretta Hystersis 
id her husband were next. Bill 
nd Mamie Anode accompanied 


rad Rotalusin and his wife, Myrtle. 
ireetings were exchanged and a 
itticularly warm welcome was ex- 
tended to Brad. Brad had lost a lot 
‘f weight and it was noticeable that 
being here was a nervous strain. 
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YEAR-END BONUSES 


“Looking at you guys reminds me 
of a joke that was in Reader’s 
Digest, last February, | think. A 
big business tycoon asked his secre- 
tary—' Miss Jones, where is my pen- 
cil?’ “Behind your ear,’ his secre- 
tary replied. ‘Come, Miss Jones, I’m 
a busy man—which ear?’ All this 
brass and they take time out to have 
a Christmas party. You just can’t 
account for people’s queer ways, 
can you, Brad?” Frank turned to 
slap Brad on the shoulder, but he 
received a good kick on his shins 
from his wife for referring to 
“queer ways.” Brad was still sensi- 
tive about those things—he had 


flipped his lid from overwork. 
“Let’s sit down. We can wait for 
Lie and Mrs. Lowe just as well 


GUY FERGASON 





sitting as standing.” Manny held the 
chair for his partner—the others 
found their places and were seated. 
In no time Lie and his wife came in 
—hello’s were passed around. “Did 
you speak to Brad?” asked Frank. 
Lie replied, “We howdied twice, but 
we ain’t shook yet. Glad to see you 
back again, Brad.” 


The Pros and Cons 


After the meal, small talk and an 
exchange of “token presents” (pro- 
vided by the boys), Manny Tele- 
funken took over. “Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it has been our custom, in 
order to justify these meetings, to 
discuss an aspect of management. 
We have been rather successful in 
combining the frivolous with the 
serious. Today can be no exception. 
We must spend some time on seri- 
ous matters. By prearrangement, 
we agreed to discuss the subject of 
year-end bonuses—pros and cons— 
and try to answer a question raised 
by Lloyd at last month’s meeting. 
Our chairman today, the one who 
will handle the discussion, is my 
friend and associate of many years, 
my adviser, counselor and inspira- 
tion—Kitty Telefunken.” 

“Sounds like a political speech to 
me. You aren’t introducing a candi- 
date for dog-catcher. Kitty’s your 
wife. Put a little more feeling into 
it.” 

(Continued on the next page) 






Around the Office—Continued 


“Ladies and gentlemen, Manny al- 
ways underplays a situation. For 
example, in bridge, he invariably 
underbids. His philosophy is con- 
servative, his actions are conserva- 
tive—I happen to like him the way 
he is. Does that answer your ques- 
tion, Frank?” Kitty Telefunken con- 
tinued, “I have the task of leading 
a discussion concerning year-end 
bonuses. It would be my opinion to 
first, define the subject ; second, find 
out why they (bonuses) are given; 
and third, see if they meet their 
goal. I am not entirely unprepared 
for this assignment. I have done con- 
siderable reading about the subject 
and have, in a typical Telefunken 
manner, developed my own opin- 
ions. Who shall be first?” 

Georgina Nortoidar was first, as 
always, to speak. “Well I think those 
big companies should pay bonuses. 
Their executives are underpaid and 
with taxes what they are, it’s no 
wonder people have a hard time. It’s 
my opinion—.” 

“It’s my opinion that you don’t 
know what you're talking about in 
this particular case.” Frank turned 
the edge of his remark by a smile, 
but he neatly took over from his wife 
before she voiced too many personal 
opinions. “Salary is defined as a 
recompense for services. Right? 
Services have to be evaluated in 
terms of (1) the amount of service 
to be rendered, and (2) the esti- 
mated value of the service as com- 
pared to other services, and (3) the 
total value of all services rendered 
the employer by which his gross 
revenue is determined. Right again ?” 
Frank paused for a moment and con- 
tinued—“The actual amount of serv- 
ice rendered by the employee as 
compared to the standard or antici- 
pated service upon which the base 
rate was established..can be. com- 
pensated for by an incentive pay. 
Incentive pay can be in two forms 
—salary increases accompanying 
meritorious performance as deter- 
mined by merit rating—in other 
words, promotions and salary hikes. 
The other form is an incentive paid 
on above standard performance.” 
Frank was now warming up to his 
subject and even his wife was a little 
amazed at Frank’s concise summary 
of a rather technical subject. 

“The value of the service as com- 
pared to other services is deter- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


We have received several letters 
calling Mr. Fergason's attention to 
the fact that Bill Anode had resigned 
his job and had taken another posi- 
tion in Miami, Florida. This happened 
in July. Bill was gone during August 
and September—then suddenly, with- 
out explanation, he reappeared with 
the group in October, slugging away 
with the others as if nothing had hap- 
pened. This is not all—Brad Rotalusin 
has been absent for two months, Oc- 
tober and November. There was no 
explanation of that, either. 

We asked Mr. Fergason to clear up 
this situation. Bill Anode did resign 
and he did go to Miami. However, 
the new position didn't turn out as 
Bill expected. His former employers 
wanted him back so he returned. In- 
asmuch as the boys had given him a 
farewell party, he slipped back with- 
out much fuss and in order to avoid 
embarrassment and no special com- 
ment was made about it. 

As for Brad—early in October he 
had a nervous breakdown; overwork 
is suspected. He has been in the hos- 
pital during October and November. 
He is completely recovered and is 
back with the boys (and girls) this 
month. 
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mined by job evaluation. You are 
all so familiar with job evaluation 
methods that I won’t go into details 
except to point out that job evalua- 
tion is a comparative study or rela- 
tive study of job values. Changes 
in services—that is the level of serv- 
ices—can be compensated for by 
changes in base rates. Changes in 
cost of living which may be com- 
pensated for by changes in base 
rates should apply to all jobs. It’s 
the third category that presents the 
problem. 
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"They had to make him a partner—he's the 
only one who can change a _ typewriter 


ribbon.” 





The employer sells a product or a 
service. He estimates his income 
and expenses including the total 
office expense and salaries. If salar- 
ies are too high compared to income, 
the employer has to either reduce 
salaries or employ fewer persons. If 
salaries are reduced, specifications 
are reduced. If fewer persons are 
employed, their individual produc- 
tivity must be increased. This is 
done by mechanization, _ better 
methods, work simplification, train- 
ing, better supervision, better work- 
ing facilities—one or all of these are 
used. But what happens when the 
collective efforts of the employees 
produce more services than was 
anticipated so that the employer can 
or does increase his gross take and 
hence, his net profits? What hap: 
pens when the selling price of the 
services sold by the employer in- 
creases and increases his profit above 
the budgeted profit? The union says 
this increases the employer’s ability 
to pay in the future based on in- 
creases in the past. I say that is 
wrong. 

An increase in profits in any one 
year is no guarantee that the factors 
that produced these increased profits 
will equally apply to future years. 
Yet over-all salary increases based 
on the ability at any given moment 
to pay, mortgages the future based 
on past performance. What then is 
the alternative? The alternative is 
a bonus, based on profits, and dis- 
tributed only when profits exceed 
budgeted profits. The bonus is paid 
once each year if the profits warrant 
it. Are bonuses incentive in the true 
meaning? No! Are they rewards? 
Yes! Are they measured by group 
activity? Yes! Are they effective? 
Yes! There are a surprising num- 
ber of approved plans—approved by 
the Wage or Salary Stabilization 
Board and approved by the Treas- 
ury Department of the Government. 
There, ladies and gentlemen, is my 
contribution. I said it and I’m glad. 
Now, I'd like to hear somebody 
answer the question—how are the 
bonus funds established and how are 
they distributed ?” 


“Frank, you are the most amaz- 
ing fellow that I know. At times you 
are positively brilliant and concise. 
Today is your day.” Bill expressed 
his congratulations. 


“Bravo, Frank, well done,” said 
Manny. 
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“Frank Nortoidar, have you ever 
received a bonus?” asked Georgina, 
his wife. “You seem very well in- 
formed, I must say.” 

“Well, dear, I have read ———. 

“Did you or didn’t you receive a 
bonus?” persisted Georgina. 

“Frank, you raised a question 
about how bonus funds are estab- 
lished.” Bill was trying to get Frank 
out of his dilemma. 

“Bill, you sure are right. I did 
raise the question. What’s your 
opinion ?” 

“You answer my question, Frank ! 
What about that bonus ?” 

“Yes, dear, I did get a little one 
last year.” 

“What did you do with it?” 

“You are wearing it, dear. It’s 
your imported ranch dyed Russian 
rabbit.” 

“T’'ll talk to you at home about 
this. Now, Bill, you may proceed.” 
Georgina directed conversation like 
it was traffic—flowing first this way 
and then that. 


” 


Basis of a Bonus Plan 


Bill had lost some of his enthus- 
iasm, but he did pick up the last 
threads of the bonus plan discus- 
“Usually bonus funds are de- 
veloped or accrued by establishing 
a fixed amount per month or a per- 
cent of profits above a defined stand- 
ard. There are several ways of doing 
it. The plan can be based on sales, 
profits, expenses. If it is based on 
sales, it usually is a percent of sales 

and in some cases, it is limited to 
sales increases. If the plan is based 
on profits, it can be a percent of 
profits above a defined level. If the 
plan is based on expenses, it is usu- 
ally related to the expense budget 
and depends upon reductions in ex- 
penses. So much for the establish- 
ment of the funds. The next ques- 
tion pertains to the distribution of 
the funds. There are many ways 
that this can be accomplished—the 
most common is the point system. 
‘oints are established for the salary 
level and points are established for 
years of services and in some cases, 
management can allow discretionary 
points reflecting management’s opin- 
ion of the individual’s personal con- 
tribution.” 

“Can you illustrate this?” asked 
\fanny. 


sion 
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“T can and will,’ replied Bull. 
“Suppose one point was assigned 
for each five years of service or frac- 
tion thereof over three years. Sup- 
pose one point was established for 
each fifty dollars of salary. John 
Doe makes $450 per month and has 
been with the company thirteen and 
one-half years. The service points 
would be three. The salary points 
would be nine. Management may or 
may not want to grant discretionary 


points. Let’s suppose Doe has done 
a fine job and management adds five 
points for personal contribution. 
John Doe’s total points would be 
seventeen.” 

“How do you convert this to 
money ?” asked Lloyd. 

“It’s easy,” replied Bill. “Add all 
the total point scores of each person 
sharing in the bonus fund and di- 
vide the bonus fund by the total 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Investigate 
ROL-DEX now. 


The ROL-DEX 
method of reduc- 





ment "will pay for itself in two years." 


* Pat. and Pats. Pending 


Jamestown, New York 


ing overhead units. 
Company 

automatically Mate ___ 

increases profits! Street acs 
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in 20 Minutes” 


—with ROL-DEX* by Watson! 


established 1887 


The Companion Companies of Omaha, Neb., praise ROL-DEX' "accuracy, 
speed and precision.’ 





One of the ROL-DEX units in UBH&A, Omaha, Nebraska. 


The Companion Companies in Omaha, Nebraska, among the most 
progressive insurance companies in America, regard the use of ROL- 
DEX filing units as a major step in their development. They say: "There 
is no appearance of hurry and worry, yet everyone is working at top 
speed . . . The system reduces fatigue because the girls remain seated 


at approximate desk level." Their equip- 
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WATSON MANUFACTURING CO.), Inc. . 
Rol-Dex Division, Dept. E-3 ‘ 
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Watson also builds a complete line of filing cabinets 
and courthouse, bank and hospital equipment. 
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F.H.A. ACCOUNTING 


HE following facts regard- 
ing our F.H,A. mortgage 
| loan accounting system are 
given as background to the expla- 
nation which follows: 
A. Approximately 96 per cent of 
the loans are serviced direct from 
the home office, and 4 per cent 
through company field offices. 
B. The system is manual, except for 
the following operations : 
1. Addressograph equipment is used 
in the preparation of billing and re- 
ceipt forms. 
2. Preparation of cash deposit rec- 
ord and cash entry (report of cash 
receipts), in part, by use of special 
adding machine. 
3. The principal and interest items 
from F.H.A. amortization schedules 
are imprinted on the bookkeeping 
cards for individual loans in advance 
of due date, through the use of a 
shuttle carriage adding machine, in 
such a manner that the information 
is part of the entry when cash is 
credited on the account. 
C. Billings and receipts are mailed 
to mortgagors monthly. The amount 
billed is embossed on the addresso- 
graph plate in a single item. 
D. All accounting for escrow funds, 
including receipts, and disburse- 
ments therefrom, is handled in the 
home office. 
E. The amount of deposit in the 
escrow iund is audited once each 
year as of the anniversary date of 
the first payment under the loan, to 
determine the adequacy of the 
monthly deposit. 
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VIC BACHLE 
Manager, Investment Accounting, 
General American Life Insurance Co. 


F. The basic forms used in the sys- 
tem are: 


1. Billing form: “Notice of amount 
due” 

2. Office copy of billing form: “Of- 
fice copy” 

3. Receipt for payment: “Receipt 
for amount paid” 

4. Report of cash receipts: “Gen- 
eral ledger cash entry” 

5. Bookkeeping card: “Individual 
mortgage loan account card” 

6. Mortgage loan analysis and con- 
trol: ‘Statistical analysis and bal- 
ance control” 


In this descriptive account we are 
avoiding the detail involved in origi- 
nating loans, and are starting with 
the operation of establishing the 
original records, after loans have 
been disbursed. 


Investment Acc'ts. Section 


After all legal requirements have 
been met and the loan is closed, the 
law department transfers the case 
to the investment accounts section, 
where the following operations are 
performed : 


A. Prepare mortgage loan data 
sheet, in ditto, from which the fol- 
lowing records are duplicated— 

1. Bookkeeping card for home office. 
Also one for company field office, if 
loan is serviced on that basis. 


2. Field office index card (for 
company field office reference). 

3. Hazard insurance record card. 
4. Maturity card. 

5. F.H.A. insurance control card, 
which serves as a control for pay- 
ment of the annual F.H.A. insur- 
ance premium. 

6. Addressograph record card to 
establish addressograph plate for 
billing. 

7. Alphabetical 
mortgagor ). 

8. Tax record card. 


index card (by 


B. Assembly loan papers in perman- 
ent files— 

1. Note jacket to accommodate note 
only. 

2. Document jacket to accommodate 
all other pertinent loan papers. 

3. Correspondence file. 


Changes in billing are checked as 
they are received, and a complete 
quarterly check is made of the ad- 
dressograph plate file with the book- 
keeping cards. All of our F.H.A. 
loans are due on the first of the 
month. The addressograph section 
imprints the billings and receipts and 
delivers them to the investment ac- 
counts section fifteen days prior to 
due date for checking. Approxi- 
mately ten days prior to the due 
dates, billings are mailed from the 
home office directly to the mort- 
gagors, with return envelopes en- 
closed. The office copies of billings 
and receipts are maintained in an 
unpaid file awaiting payment. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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What a typewriter! 


Royal announces an amazing new 
“Magic” Tabulator! Sensational new 
Carriage Control! Extra“Personalized” Key. 










































or 17 time-saving features! 
All not found on any other typewriter! 
d. Secretaries and executives alike are “Oh-hing,” 
“Ah-hing,” and buying the greatest new typewriter of 
r¢ : : 
‘ all time, the new Royal Standard. 
l . é 
1r- The new Royal Standard has alegion of newand exclu- 
sive features, plus anew and improved “Magic” Margin! 
to It looks like tomorrow. It performs like tomorrow. 
‘or ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Every feature is designed with the operator in mind. 
; No gadgets here! But helpful, time-saving conven- 
by Bas ptul, g 
iences! Ask for your free office trial of the new Royal 
t Standard. Ask your local Royal representative today. 
in- 
rte 4 “Magic” Tabulator, a new, exclu- 
sive feature which allows the sec- 
ite : retary to operate tab with either 
y A finger or palm without moving her 
hands from the guide-key positions. 
as 4 
te | 2 
d- + # 
Z 
k- ‘ 
A. : 
ne ' 
mn ’ 
id 
c- 
to 6 Carriage Control, a new, exclu- : : 
me ) sive feature which lets the secre- wins § a a AA New Time-saver Top. a Royal 
tary suit the carriage tension to Extra “Personalized” Key, a exclusive. Press button .. . inside 
" her needs. Just a turn of the knob 3 agape enatpnctmgetnagpeee controls all instantly accessible. 
1€ does it! No need to call in a ser- key, a 43rd key, comes at no extra “Touch Control” within easy reach. 
t- viceman! Cost. Readily adaptable to special Easy-to-get-at spools for ribbon 
‘ typing needs of individual busi- changing. 
nesses. 
IS 
” 
' See the Wonderful New Royal Standard Now! QYAL 
t ‘ 
see the Wondertul New OVa tandard Now! 
**Magic’’ and **Touch Control’’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. STANDARD « ELECTRIC « PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 
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Around the Office—from page 57 


points to get the point value. Multi- 
ply each person’s point score by the 
point value and you have their dol- 
lar bonus. In our example—sup- 
pose the total bonus fund was $10,- 
000 and the total point scores were 
2,000. The point value for each 
point would be $5. John Doe, hav- 
ing seventeen points, his cash bonus 
would be $85.” 

“Why do you say cash bonus, 
emphasizing the word, ‘cash’?” 
asked Lie. 

“Guess I just did that naturally 
—some companies have a _ bonus 
plan, but instead of paying cash, 
they add the bonus to a future re- 
tirement plan, thus adding to a per- 
son’s future security.” 

Kitty Telefunken stood up and 
took over. “I understand that Lloyd 
raised the question about bonus 
plans. Have we answered your 
question satisfactorily ?” 
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“Yes, very satisfactorily,” replied 
Lloyd. 

“Well, it seems to me that an $85 
bonus for John Doe is very little 
reward for a year’s work,” com- 
plained Georgina Nortoidar. 

Ignoring Georgina’s comment, 
Kitty continued. “I have taken my 
cue from Manny, and I think that it 
is fitting and proper to close this 
meeting by hearing from Brad 
Rotalusin. Brad has been away and 
his associates are delighted to see 
him again.” 

Brad got up and replied to Kitty’s 
nice remarks. “No, I haven’t any- 
thing to say. I’m glad to be back. 
You people have been grand and 
I’m very grateful.” 


Other Values 


Myrtle Rotalusin stood up. “Brad 
has a lot to say, but is reluctant to 
say it. I’ll speak for him. Brad has 
changed his values. There was a 
time when Brad valued the tangible 


hase of Christmas Seals has 
TB death rate substantially. 
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wet ; 
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Buy Christmas Seals! 


aspects of a position. How much 
money? How big an office? How 
much prestige? Then, because he 
was pushing, trying to get ahead, he 
was anxious, tense, straining to get 
to the top, he became ill. He was 
very ill—doctors called it a nervous 
breakdown. His company came to 
his aid. He had several doctors, 
hospital bills, hospital services—this 
added up fast. Even with hospital- 
ization our cash reserve was eaten 
up. His company came forward and 
behind the scenes, more than did its 
share. It repaid Brad for many 
years of good service. 

It is helping him now to get back 
to his old feeling of aggressiveness 
except it is teaching him to relax. 
One executive works as hard as an- 
other—one is tense—one is relaxed 
—which one lasts longer ? You know 
the answer. In establishing your 
values, look beyond the immediate 
values of your job and appraise the 
moral and human fibre of your man- 
agement. Money can’t buy the se- 
curity and protection that some com- 
panies afford. Yes, and the govern- 
ment can't provide it either. Brad 
was building up credit he didn't 
know existed. Too bad he became 
ill, yes. But, now he has a new sense 
of values for American management 
—perhaps we can all reappraise our 
objectives, our values, and more 
closely study the methods by which 
these objectives are attained. This 
has been a nice party—thank you 
all. Who knows, maybe next year 
we will be together again.” 

“Yes, who knows. I guess it’s 
nice to be important, but in the final 
analysis, it’s important to be nice. 
Merry Christmas, folks, see you 
again, I hope.” 


HONOR SYSTEM WORKS 


TORES and factories which use 
time-clocks to check employes in 
and out are behind the times. The 
Pioneer Rubber Co. of Willard, 
Ohio junked both the clocks and the 
quittiag-time whistle and substituted 
an honor system. “It eliminated the 
stampede for the clock at closing,” 
reports Pioneer President J. H. 
Gibson. “Also it ended the line-ups 
before and after working hours. It 
saves the men time and saves coni- 
pany time. And the men seem to get 

to work earlier.” 
—Pathfind:r. 
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R THIS 


You can save up to 99% in filing 

space... and gain valuable extra protection 
with a low-cost Recordak Microfilmer de- 
signed for your requirements. 


LOOK at the records you have accumulated in 
your company this year—and in years past. 

You'll find that they generally fall into three 
classifications: 


(1) records which must be kept as a result of state 
or federal laws and statutes of limitations 

(2) records which—in certain states—can be de- 
stroyed if previously microfilmed 


(3) records which are free of all regulations. 


When all 3 types are microfilmed, you’re dollars 
ahead: 

The records which must be kept can be moved 
to low-cost storage areas—freeing valuable floor 
space. And records in the other two groups can 
be destroyed immediately after microfilming— 
which will undoubtedly reclaim the greater per- 
centage of space now wasted unnecessarily. 


As many as 28,000 letter-size docu- 
ments can be recorded on four 100-foot 
rolls of 16mm. Recordak Microfilm. 


In addition, reference will be faster, more con- 
venient—for your Recordak microfilm copies 
can be filed at your finger tips—ready for im- 
mediate review in your Recordak Film Reader. 
Also—you'll have greater protection, for your 
records can’t be tampered with or altered with- 
out detection . . . and will remain intact year 
after year. 

So check the latest laws and regulations apply- 
ing to your operations . . . and get full details 
on the complete line of Recordak Microfilmers 

now offered on an attractive purchase 
or rental basis. Recordak Corpora- 
tion (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company), 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


The Recordak Duplex Micro- 
filmer—one of the models now 
offered on an attractive purchase 
or rental basis. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to insurance routines 


“*Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 
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SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
TA 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
7. 
8}. 


SUPP 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


LIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. Copyholders 


85 
86 
87 


. Justifier 
. Line Indicator 


. Pads 


+. Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 
FILING CABINETS MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
|. Card File 25. Composing 
2. Fibre Board 26. Direct Copying 
3. Insulated 27. Duplicating 
4. Metal 28. Micro-filming 
5. Micro 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
6. Portable 136. Typewriter, Automatic 
7. Rotary 30. Typewriter, Electric 
8. Stencil 31. Typewriter, Manual 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
10. Wooden 32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
FILING SUPPLIES 34. Dictating 
129. Cards 35. Intercommunication 
11. Fasteners 139. Paper Folding 
12. Folders 36. Stapling and Fastening 


13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 





To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 
4. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
134. 
54. 
55. 
108. 
56. 
57. 
89. 
58. 
59. 
60. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 

Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stands, Typewriter 
Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


PAPER 


119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 
Labels 
Letterhead 
Policy 
Ledger 
Photocopying 
Thin (Copy) 
Visual Polizy Jackets 


88 


. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


98. 
112. 
107. 
138. 
128. 
125. 


141 
SERV 


62. 
127. 


. Cord Cover 
. Holder 

. Index 

. Silencer 


. Stands 


PREVENTION 


. Burglary Alarms 

. Fire Extinguishers 

. Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Recording Door on 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 

Truck Alarm Systems 

. Watchman's Clocks 


ICES 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 


64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 
66, Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131 
132 


. Accident Diagramming 
. Advertising Blotters 


116.*Advertising Specialties 


103. 


Birthday Cards 


130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 

104. Greeting Cards 

99. Leather Goods 

114. Policy Wallets 

100. Promotional Gifts 

126. Short Rate Calculators 


10] 


. Silencer for Dictating 
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INTERNAL COMMUNICATION 


NE of the big problems of 

insurance company manage- 

ment today is the continued 
shortage of good clerical help. While 
business volume soars and paper 
work mounts, fewer and fewer 
workers seem willing to accept 
clerical jobs. As a result, business- 
men have been forced to find new 
ways to simplify and mechanize ex- 
isting operating methods and thus 
avoid a slowing down of the com- 
pany’s business activities. 

Newest entry in the field of 
modern business mechanization is a 
machine that solves the problem of 
speeding “inside” business commu- 
nications. It’s a private facsimile 
telegraph system called Intrafax. 
Western Union is now leasing such 
systems to insurance and other com- 
panies to flash intra-company com- 
munications in facsimile. 

Intrafax transmits letters, orders, 
requisitions, drawings—all kinds of 
documents—at lightning speed and 
reproduces them in exact facsimile, 
free of error, at destination. It pro- 
vides swift, dependable “picture” 
communication between the various 
floors or departments of a company, 
from one building to another, or be- 
tween headquarters and nearby 
branch offices. 

First to use the system in the in- 
surance field are the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies. Miniature 
desk facsimile machines provide 
rapid inter-office communication be- 
tween the home office and headquar- 
ters of the fire and marine depart- 
ments of Automobile Insurance 
Company and the Standard Fire 
Insurance Company one-half mile 
away. 

Intrafax operation by Aetna has 
not only speeded movement of im- 
portant messages between these 
points but provides error-free trans- 
mission and makes it unnecessary 
‘or the company to maintain an op- 
rator-staffed telegraph center at 
both points. Another insurance com- 
any is considering the new system 
or getting copies of insurance docu- 
nents quickly from remote storage 
aults. 
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Teledeltos, a dry, electric-sensi- 
tive recording paper is used to re- 
cord the material. As a result, no 
processing either before or after 
transmission is necessary. This as- 
sures accurate, instantaneous trans- 
fer of vital information and permits 
immediate use of the material. The 
installation is so simple a child can 
operate it. The sender simply places 
his communication on a metal drum 
and pushes a button. The machine 
does the rest automatically by rotat- 
ing the material before an electric 
eye which flashes an exact image of 
it to the distant receiving. machine. 

Often, important telegrams, cable- 
grams and other vital correspond- 
ence take more time to move within 
an organization from one key official 
to another than it would take to 
telegraph the messages across the 
country. Now various types of 
written, typed or printed matter are 
flashed over short distances at a 
speed and cost never before pos- 
sible. 

Banks are now using the equip- 
ment to speed millions of dollars 
daily in fund transfers. It is also 
being used between branches and 
the central bank to verify deposi- 


tors’ signatures on checks. A large 
Metropolitan department store is 
transmitting original sales slips from 
salesmen’s order books directly to a 
distant warehouse. This is cutting 
days in the delivery of such orders 
to the homes of customers. 

Speedy pickup and delivery of 
messages of all kinds from the com- 
munications center of a large air- 
line is provided by the system. As 
the messages arrive in the wire room 
they are flashed to various offices in 
the headquarters building. Automo- 
bile manufacturers are interested in 
using it to expedite urgent informa- 
tion and instructions to key points 
along lengthy assembly lines. Rail- 
roads are finding it useful for rush- 
ing train orders. 

“The uses to which Intrafax will 
be valuable seem almost limitless,” 
predicts Howard P. Corwith, vice 
president in charge of development 
and research at Western Union, 
“City-to-city facsimile operation is 
now a practical reality. We are plan- 
ning to extend operations between 
several towns in Westchester County 
in New York State. Expansion over 
greater distances is in prospect for 
the future.” 





A businessman flashes communications in ‘'picture" form to another department or branch 
of his firm simply by pushing a button on a facsimile telegraph machine. Incoming messages 
are also received automatically in the same manner. 











F.H.A. Loans—from page 58 


If loans are serviced through 
company field offices, the office 
copies of billings and the receipts 
are sent to the field office for col- 
lection records. 


Cash Collections 


All collections are received in the 
home office at the central mail sec- 
tion. All mortgage loan remittances 
(identified by special return enve- 
lope) are sent to the investment ac- 
counts section immediately. 

The items are (1) identified by 
loan number (noted on tender at 
home office after identification), 
(2) assembled by title of loan (II 
or VI), state, city and farm. 

The remittances are checked for 
sufficiency to pay items due by 
comparison with receipts. 

Note: When tender is not suffi- 
cient it is returned, if balance can- 
not be collected. No part payments 
are applied on account. 

The receipts and office copies of 
billings are, at this time, withdrawn 
from the unpaid file; the receipts 
are stamped “Paid” and mailed to 
the mortgagors; the office copies of 
billings are destroyed if original 
notices were returned with remit- 
tances. (Either of these forms and 
the remittances are then used in 
preparing a report of cash receipts. ) 

Note: The office copies of billings 
on Title II loans are withdrawn 
from the unpaid file forty-five days 
after due date and sent to the mort- 
gage loan service section for collec- 
tion follow-up. This operation is 
handled thirty days after due date 
on Title VI loans. 

The loan numbers and amounts 
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f remittances on individual loans 
are listed on separate lines of the 
“Report of cash receipts” through 
the use of a split keyboard adding 
machine. (The loan number and 
the amount of the remittance are 
put in the machine each time before 
the motor bar is depressed.) This 
report is prepared in duplicate on 
home office collections and _ in 
triplicate on company field office 
collections. The originals of these 
reports, with the remittances listed 
thereon attached, together with a 
recapitulation of all reports of 
cash receipts for the day (pre- 
pared in the investment section) 
are sent to the treasurer’s depart- 
ment for balancing Cash to be de- 
posited in bank. 

Note: The originals of the re- 
ports of cash receipts are returned 
by the treasurer and are matched 
with the copies thereof prior to 
posting of individual bookkeeping 
cards. 


lot 
~ 





Deposits are credited to the ¢:en- 
eral ledger account “Asset collec- 
tions.” The nature of this account 
is similar to that of cash in suspense 
and is used to accommodate the 
credits before final accounting 
(credit to principal, interest, escrow 
fund, etc.) is accomplished. The 
recapitulation (of reports of cash 
receipts bearing loan numbers and 
the amounts of remittances on each 
loan) is the entry debiting cash and 
crediting asset collections. 


Bookkeeping Cards 


The bookkeeping cards of the 
loans listed on the reports of cash 
receipts are withdrawn from file. 
At this time the items due, as ex- 
pressed in the bookkeeping cards, 
are checked against the copies of 
the billings “paid” as an audit of 
the receipts sent to the mortgagors. 
The bookkeeping cards are then 
posted to reflect the distribution of 
cash deposited (previously credited 
to “Asset collections”) to principal, 
interest, escrow fund, etc., and this 
distribution is also entered on the 
report of cash receipts, which is 
the general ledger entry. 

When each day’s work is closed, 
the originals of all reports of cash 
receipts, making up the day’s work, 
are given to the general ledger 
section for punching of IBM cards 
used in posting directly to the gen- 
eral ledger. 

The duplicate copies of the re- 
ports of cash receipts are circulated 
to interested investment depart- 
ment sections; for instance, hazard 
insurance unit and tax unit for 
termination of records on loans paid 
in full, ete. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Lovisiana 


Maryland 
Pennsylvania + 


Is Coffee a Stimulant? 


It certainly is! During a recent sales campaign we offered our agents a 
selection of 50 gifts. The winner's choice in most cases was an electric 
coffee maker. If you feel like a ‘drip’ that isn’t getting off the 
““ground” don’t waste your time “brewing” for we can “‘perk”’ you 
up with a “creamy” General Agent’s contract. Write me. 


- far v. Wade, President 


Arizona * 
Indiana + 


California 
Kentucky 
New Mexico 

West Virginia 


Georgia * Illinois + 
Michigan 
Tennessee * Texas * 


Missouri + 
Virginia «+ 
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way of life. 


| ESTABLISHED 1900 





GUARDING A WAY OF LIFE 


Even though our contribution is small compared with the life insurance 
industry as a whole, we are proud of the part we have been permitted to 


| play in guarding a way of life for thousands of American families. 


Life insurance is a free institution. It continually refutes the idea that | 
individuals cannot provide for themselves. To that extent, it is building 


self-reliance in the individual, a characteristic basic to the free American 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 











RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

















The triplicate copies of the re- 
ports of cash receipts are sent to 
the company field offices for post- 
ing their records. 

Checks with vouchers covering 
disbursements originate in the vari- 
ous investment department sections 
of the company; for instance, tax 
unit, hazard insurance unit, etc. 

All of these checks and vouchers 
clear through the investment ac- 
counts section, where postings are 
made to the individual loan book- 
keeping cards and “Mortgage loan 
analysis and control,” before being 
posted to the general ledger. 


Analysis and Control 


The mortgage loan analysis and 
control is so constructed as to pro- 
vide a complete analysis of every 
mortgage loan debit and credit 
entry affecting principal, interest 
and escrow funds. For instance, 
debits to principal are broken down 
into new loans, increases in loans, 
loans refunded-renewed-or formally 
extended. Credits are distributed 
by cash credits, transfers to real 
estate, exchange for F.H.A. Bonds, 
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loans _refunded-renewed-or _for- 
mally extended. The activity in the 
escrow funds and interest accounts 
during the current year is reflected 
in this control. The analysis and 
control is separated by title of loan 
(II or VI), by state, by city and 
farm. 

The totals of the control serve as 
a basis for preparation of monthly 
“Statistical statements” and _state- 
ment schedules. They also serve as 
a control to which the monthly trial 
balance of bookkeeping cards is 
balanced. 

The trial balance of individual 
bookkeeping cards is accomplished 
through the use of a special eight 
register shuttle carriage adding ma- 
chine. A complete trial balance of 
the loan bookkeeping cards is taken 
on a quarterly basis. During the in- 
tervening months the bookkeeping 
cards in the states having the great- 
est volume are balanced. Totals are 
taken by title of loan (II or VI), 
by state, by city and farm, and are 
balanced to the totals exhibited in 
the mortgage loan analysis and con- 
trol. The summary totals of the 
analysis balance with the general 
ledger control accounts. 


CARBON PAPER SYSTEM 


NEW carbon paper system de- 

signed to save time, work and 
money in both small and large typing 
departments, has been introduced by 
the Carbon Paper Pac Company. 


According to the company, the 
system eliminates the headaches of 
loose carbon sheets, such as roll- 
ing, creasing, wrinkling, jogging, 
“wrong-side-out” insertions, smudgy 
fingers and soiled copies. It provides 
carbon paper packets available with 
from one to nine carbons, used 
with a special loading board to facili- 
tate the insertion of duplicate sheets. 
Pacs are loaded in advance of their 
actual use, so that the secretary, 
stenographer or typist does not have 
to spend time loading between typ- 
ings. In large departments, it is 
claimed, loading can be done by un- 
skilled help as a further economy. 


Actual tests, says the manufac- 
turer, indicate that the carbon paper 
used in this system can be used from 
forty to fifty times with perfect re- 
sults, because the sheets are self- 
regenerating if used only once every 
two or three days. 
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CREDIT INSURANCE 
TODAY 


NE third of the American peo- 
ple who buy on the installment 
plan are currently covering their 
obligations with consumer credit in- 
surance, H. Lee Rhodus, home office 
representative of the Old Republic 
Credit Life Insurance Company, de- 
clared in a speech before the Minne- 
sota Finance Conference. 
Last year, more than fifteen mil- 
lion persons saw to it that the pay- 
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ments on their installment contracts 
would be met in the event of their 
death or disability through the pur- 
chase of credit life and credit acci- 
dent and health insurance. 

Credit insurance developed out of 
the desire of borrowers to eliminate 
the risk in pledging future income, 
and because this form of insurance 
was designed specifically with the 
needs of the borrower in mind, it 
provides at the lowest possible cost 
the exact amount of coverage neces- 
sary at all times to cover the indebt- 
edness. 

The average life insurance policy 
in force today is only $600.00, and 
some 30% of the people have no life 
insurance protection at all. But even 
for those who do have a reasonable 
amount of ordinary life insurance 
it is still plain everyday economics 
that when they pledge future earn- 
ings by assuming a new obligation, 
that obligation should be offset with 
additional life insurance so that the 
estate will remain intact. Thus, 
credit life insurance is not a luxury 
but a necessity for the average bor- 
rower today. 

More than 68,800 claim payments 
were made by the credit insurance 
industry in the first six months of 
this year, according to the Consumer 
Credit Insurance Association. For 
example in the mine disaster which 
occurred last Christmas in West 
Frankfort, Illinois my company 
alone paid off the installment con- 
tracts of five of the miners who per- 
ished in the explosion. Without such 
insurance, their families would 
either have had to forfeit the mer- 
chandise on which money was still 
owed, or to pay off the balance due 
on the contracts at a time when they 
could least afford it. 

It is the duty of the lending insti- 
tution to provide their customers 
with an opportunity to purchase 
‘Peace-of-Mind’ in the form of con- 
sumer credit insurance. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Assn. of Insurance Com- 
missioners, Midyear Meeting, Dec. 
7-11, Hotel Commodore, N.Y.C. 


Life Insurance Assn. of America, 
Dec. 9, 10, Waldorf Astoria, N.Y.C. 


Institute of Life Insurance, Dec. 


11, Waldorf Astoria, N.Y.C. 





JOINED R & R 


Richard G. “Dick” Malone, for 
the past ten years editor of Best's 
Life Insurance News and Best’s 
Weekly News Digest, has joined 
the Insurance Research & Review 
Service, Inc., in an executive capac- 
ity, as editor of Management Plans, 
effective December Ist. 


Dick received his B.A. Degree 
from St. Lawrence University in 
1933, majoring in economics. After 
three years of teaching, he became 
associated with Aetna Life (1936 
1939) and Postal Life of New York 
(1939-1942). During the past three 
years he has handled publicity for 
the New York State Association of 
Life Underwiters. 


The work performed by Dick 
Malone during the decade of asso- 
ciation with the Alfred M. Best 
Company organization was excellent 
and indicated his thorough, as well 
as technical, knowledge of life insur 
ance affairs. He has developed a 
number of friends 
throughout the life insurance indus- 
try which should prove very help 
ful in his association with R & R 
While we deeply regret the sever 
ance of this long and friendly asso 
ciation, we extend to Dick our ver) 
best wishes for continued success 
and prosperity in his new endeavor. 


very large 
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At the annual meeting of the 
Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, 
Gordon Bingham, Actuary, Northern 
Life, was elected president. A. C. 
Olshen, vice president and Actuary, 
West Coast Life, was named vice 
president ; Harold G. Paff, actuarial 
director, Western Home Office, 
Prudential, secretary. 
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The Annual Fall Meeting of the 
Actuaries Club of the Southwest 
was held in Fort Worth, November 
21-22. At the meeting term insur- 
ance, credit insurance, A. & H. and 
educational activities were covered. 


ww YW 


At the 6lst Annual Meeting of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors, the following 
were elected officers for the 1952- 
1953 year: President, Earl C. Ben- 
nett, M.D., Metropolitan Life ; presi- 
dent elect, Richard C. Montgomery, 
M.D., Manufacturers Life; vice 
president, Richard L. Willis, M.D., 
Mutual Life; secretary, Henry B. 
Kirkland, M.D., Prudential; treas- 
urer, Walter <A. Reiter, M.D., 
Mutual Benefit and editor of the 
Proceedings, James R. Gudger, 
M.D., Mutual Life. 


wK YW 


Eleven mathematics students at 
five Canadian Universities this year 
will share actuarial prizes offered 
by the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers’ Association. 


ww 


On October 22 last the 2100 Home 
Office and Chicago Branch Office 
employees of the Continental Assur- 
ance and the Continental Casualty 
Companies of Chicago all brought 
their lunches to work. They ate at 
their desks and the lunch money so 
saved was deposited in the depart- 
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ment’s Community Fund containers 
as an extra contribution over and 
above what each employee had al- 
ready given to the Red Feather 
Campaign. Officers of the company, 
as well as department heads, par- 
ticipated. 


WwW YW 


A new 104-page study on estate 
planning, “You, Your Heirs and 
Your Estate” by George B. Gordon, 
was released last month by Business 
Reports, Inc., 225 West 34th Street, 
New York 1, N. Y. The book 
stresses the need for planning by 
persons of high earning power, as 
well as those having a substantial 
accumulation of property. Six basic 
principles of planning apply equally 
in both situations. Copies are avail- 
able from the publishers at $7.50 
each, 


wow. w 


In its third annual survey, House- 
hold magazine finds that home 
ownership among non-metropolitan 
families is increasing. This year’s 
sampling of 2,100,000 families 
showed that 78% owned their homes. 
In 1950 and 1951 the rate was 76%. 
In the new home field in 1950, some 
78,000 lived in such dwellings; in 
1951, 94,000 and in 1952, 103,000. 
The study does not indicate how 
many families have mortgages but 
it is safe to assume that the percent- 
age is very large. Under these cir- 
cumstances the prospects for mort- 
gage insurance are increasing. 
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As a result of a study made by 
the Daniel Starch rating organiza- 
tion, the best-read life insurance 
advertisement for 1951 was that 
produced by the John Hancock. 
The title of the ad “A dream 
marched to the swing of his words” 
told the story of the American poet, 
Walt Whitman. 





Life insurance underwriters and 
trust officers have formed a Life 
Insurance Trust Council in Canada, 
with membership composed almost 


equally of both. Andrew Elder, 
London Life, has been named vice 
president and Howard Graham, 
Manufacturers Life, secretary. 
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At the annual meeting of the 
Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club, 
Dorrance C. Bronson, Actuary of 
the Wyatt Company, was elected 
president for the coming year. At 
the same time James M. Woolery, 
vice president and actuary of the 
Occidental Life of North Carolina, 
was elected vice president and Helen 
R. Gibson of the Monumental Life, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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In an annual contest conducted 
by the Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation, the Mutual of New York 
has won the “best in insurance” 
award for 1952. This is the second 
time in three years. Some 50 com- 
panies made over 350 entries. 


ww 


Effective October 15 the Mutual 
Trust Life of Illinois re-entered the 
disability income field. The com- 
pany is currently offering the usual 
clause providing $10 per month in- 
come for each $1,000 of insurance. 
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In the annual contest conducted 
by “Financial World,” the New 
England Mutual has won the “Oscar 
of Industry” award for the best 
annual report submitted by a life 
insurance company. The Connecti- 
cut General and New York Life 
were second and third respectively. 
Last year the Connecticut Mutual 
won first place. 

(Continued on the next page) 





It is quite fitting that the presenta- 
tion was made to David W. Tibbott, 
director of advertising, who was 
recently elected president of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association. 
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NYLIC REVIEW, one of the life 
insurance business’ better house 
organs, published monthly for the 
last 20 years by the New York Life 
Insurance Company, was changed to 
a weekly basis in November. In 
announcing the change, agency vice 
president Dudley Dowell, said in 
part: “. . . rapid communication is 
all important to our growing Nylic 
family. The weekly edition will 
permit us to publish more ex- 
peditiously, timely information, an- 
nouncements and other news.” 

A special Christmas Sales Kit for 
group life insurance has been de- 
signed by the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company and is being offered 
free to all agents and brokers re- 
questing it. Advertising will stress 
the theme that group insurance 
offers to the employee greater 
security and freedom. 


WwW YK 


When the company’s rule provid- 
ing compulsory retirement at 65 
became fully operative on October 
31 last, a group of 19 employees of 
the Northwestern Mutual, with a 
total of 613 years of service, retired. 
Among these was Clarence C. Klock- 
sin, legislative counsel, who for years 
has authored a review of the pre- 
ceding year in the life insurance 
business and this review has ap- 
peared in Best's Lire INsuRANCE 
News. Mr. Klocksin joined the 
company in 1906 in the actuarial 
department. He acquired his law 
degree in 1922 and at the time 
of his retirement was legislative 
counsel. 
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Agents of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life are distributing a new 
song book entitled “Let Freedom 
Ring.” The contents include 20 
patriotic songs, Pledge of Alle- 
giance, Gettysburg Address, etc., 
plus an institutional message on life 
insurance, 
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The issue limits for the Occidental 
of California's Junior Estate policy 
have been increased from 15 units 


or $75,000 of ultimate amount 
to 25 units or $125,000 ultimate 
amount. This plan increases in 
amount 5 times when the insured 
attains age 21 and becomes fully 
paid-up at age 65. 
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Effective November 3 the Pru- 
dential extended its normal five-day 
work weck of 35 hours for the 
clerical staff to a work week of 3714 
hours. Approximately one-half of 
the company’s 45,000 employees are 
affected by the change and will re- 
ceive an increase in pay. 

The company has also announced 
that in the future all district offices 
in multiple office cities will be known 
by descriptive names rather than by 
numbers as heretofore. For example, 
District #5 in New York City will 
become Yorkville and District #6 
Herald Square, etc. 

The Western home office of the 
Prudential Insurance Company has 
won the “Silver Anvil” for 1952. 
This trophy is emblematic of the 
highest honor in the field of public 
relations. The American Public 
Relations Association, in making the 
announcement, said that the award 
was made for sponsorship of the 
1952 Child Safety Crusade. A case 
history of this project will be 
made available for study by public 








Our Modern Policy Series is de- 
signed to cover every family life 
insurance need. 


JAY R. BENTON, President 











relations classes in colleges and 
universities. 

In October the Prudential an- 
nounced plans for another regional 
home office in Minneapolis, Minn, 
Some initial difficulty was encoun- 
tered in view of the fact the com- 
pany was dealing with the Park 
Commission rather than with private 
interests. This in due course was 
straightened out. The company has 
also announced that it intends to 
construct two or three more regional 
home offices in other sections of the 


country. 
KW OW 


A new Actuarial Club, Seattle 
Actuarial Club, has recently been 
formed. At its initial meeting, 
Russell C. Burton, vice president 
and actuary, New World Life, was 
elected president and Stuart Robert- 
son, a consulting actuary, was elected 


secretary. 
KW YW 


During an 18-month campaign the 
State Mutual Life of Massachusetts 
found 65% of all lost policyholders 
on its books. The cost ran about $5 
per discovery. As would be ex- 
pected, a great deal of human inter- 
est developed as a result of the 
search and some of the material 
undoubtedly can be used in_ the 
future for good will and _ sales 
purposes. 
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Colin Simkin, assistant manager 
of the Public Information and 
Advertising Department of The 
Travelers, has edited a panorama of 
the mid-nineteenth century scene, 
“Currier and Ives’ America” which 
has been published by Crown Pub- 
lishers, Inc. The new publication 
offers 80 choice prints in full color 
with extended commentary by Mr. 
Simkin on the prints themselves and 
the times they portray. 


“wK YW 


Following a trend of business 
firms, the Western and Southern 
Life Insurance Company of Ohio 
has constructed a modern fireproof 
$50,000 building for its office in 
Toledo, Ohio. This new building 
is about 5 miles from downtown 
Toledo. 
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District of Columbia 


DOUBLE PROTECTION 


for Mortgage Investments 


I. PROTECTION for Closings through our Bonded Closing Attorneys 


2. PROTECTION for Investments through Title Insurance 


THE TITLE GUARANTEE 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Title Insurance in the following States 
Maryland 
Mississippi 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
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SALES 


New paid business for September 
in the Bankers Life of lowa totaled 
$17,934,756, bringing the 9-months 
total to $152,640,395. This total for 
9 months represented a gain of 
$2,750,000 over the same period in 


1951. 
“KW YW 


New paid-for ordinary during the 
first 10 months of this year in the 
Bankers National of Montclair, 
N. J. was more than 35% of the 
amount paid-for in the same period 
in 1951. Average size policy sold 
during the period was $6,032. 
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September was the second highest 
month in the entire history of the 
Business Men’s Assurance Company 
in new business production. At the 
close of that month the in force was 
$002,030,041. It took the company 
15 years to put the first $100,000,000 
of its in force on the books, whereas 
the last $100,000,000 of gain was 
ichieved in just 15 months. 
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New life insurance sold in the 
Dominion of Canada in September 
totaled $172,200,000. This broken 
down shows $129,400,000 ordinary ; 
$13,900,000 industrial and $28,900,- 
000 group. 
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Paid production in the Equitable 
of Iowa for October totaled $12,093,- 
532, a 28.3% increase over the same 
month in 1951 and, in addition, the 
largest production for that month in 
the company’s history. New busi- 
ness for the first 10 months of this 
year was $101,533,546, also a new 
company record for that period. 
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New paid business for September 
in the Franklin Life showed a 15% 
gain over the same month in 1951. 
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In October the Earl M. Schwemm’s 
Chicago Agency of the Great-West 
Life completed 100 consecutive 
months in which new business has 


exceeded $1,000,000. When Earl 





Tu 


joined the Agency in 1936, total 
production for the year was $1,600,- 
000. By 1938 he had the Agency in 
top place among all company agen- 
cies and he has kept it in that spot 
ever since. In addition, five of his 
men have gone on to become com- 
pany managers. 

With over $24 millions of new 
business placed during October, The 
Great-West Life Assurance Com- 
pany achieved an all-time high for 
that month. 
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In the Guarantee Mutual Life of 
Nebraska paid business for October 
showed an increase of 84.2%, repre- 
senting the second best month in the 
company’s 51-year history. A. & H. 
premiums registered a gain of 107% 
in the same month. 


wK YW 


During October the field force of 
the Guardian Life wrote 2,100 life 
applications in honor of President 
James A. McLain for a total volume 
of $20,160,000. 


(Continued on the next page) 








New sales in the Jefferson Stand- 
ard for the first 9 months of this 
year exceeded $114 million, repre- 
senting a 21% increase over the 
same period in 1951. The gain in 
insurance in force amounted to 
$72,777,858, exceeding the net gain 
for the entire year of 1951 by more 
than a million dollars. 
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New business produced by the 
Massachusetts Mutual during the 
first 9 months of this year totaled 
$293,155,652, representing a 15.21% 
gain over the same period in 1951. 
Of this amount $242,565,412 was 
ordinary and the gain was $15,- 
093,772. 
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In a_ sales-motivating contest 
among the 72 agencies of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, new business submitted 
for the month of October totaled 
$51,594,292, representing a 17% 
increase over the goal established for 
the month. 





AUTO DEATH CLAIMS 


UTOMOBILE deaths in the United 

States have resulted in the pay- 
ment of $53,000,000 to the families of 
life insurance policyholders in the first 
nine months of this year, according to 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 


That is the total of death claims 
paid on persons killed by motor 
vehicles and involves payments under 
some 27,000 policies. This is the first 
time such figures have been tabu- 
lated, and the Institute will report 
them quarterly in the future. 


“The automobile death toll is 
costly to the nation as well as tragic," 
the Institute commented. "It is the 
equivalent, currently, of the combined 
death toll from influenza, ulcers, ap- 
pendicitis, homicides, polio, children's 
contagious diseases and war deaths. 


"This is one element of death costs 
and life preservation where people 
can do something, as most of these 
automobile deaths are preventable." 











Sales in the Northwestern Mutual 
for the first 9 months of this year 
totaled $364,000,000, representing a 
16.6% gain over a comparable 
period in 1951. 


Submitted ordinary business for 
October in the Northwestern Na- 
tional in honor of President Ge: rge 
W. Wells was $16,231,302, the 
largest month in the company’s 
history. The volume for the first 10 
months was $79,819,000. 
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Paid business for October in the 
Penn Mutual Life totaled $30,257,- 
262, representing a 34% increase 
over the same month in 1951. The 
comparable gain for the first 10 
months of this year was 17%. 
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In its annual campaign conducted 
each October, in honor of vice presi- 
dent Robert H. Denny, agents of 
the State Mutual Life submitted 
$17,500,000 of new business, making 
the month the largest in the com- 
pany’s 108-year history. The Octo- 
ber paid-for business showed an 8% 
gain, while the figure for the first 
10 months was 13%. 











"In June, 1950, Del's career in the Air Force was 
ended due to his health. The prospect of starting 
over was discouraging. He wanted a job that meant 
a future, one where he could be independent. 

"After a demonstration of Minnesota Mutual's 
Organized Sales Plan and the Success Bond Story, 
we were both convinced that selling for Minnesota 
Mutual was what Del had been looking for. 

"His effort to ‘do better’ was consistently re- 


“The Wild Blue Yonder 


Was Not For Us!” 


says 


MRS. DELMIRE B. BROWN 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


warded by using Minnesota Mutual's effective sell- 
ing tools and Del's own dissatisfaction with his ac- 
complishments. Our only regret is that Del didn't 
get started in this wonderful business sooner." 


Minnesota Mutual's Organized Sales Plan and 
the Success-O-Graph are indispensable sales 
aids to Delmire B. Brown who paid for 
$584,633 in 1951. 


“7ee MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAIN’) PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


ORGANIZED 1880 
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News 








Bankers Life of lowa: W. F. Winterble, 
agency vice president, who has been ill 
for some time, has been forced to tender his 
resignation. He joined the company as an 
agent in 1913 and has been active in the 
agency section of the American Life Con- 
vention, as well as in the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 

Marvin E. Lewis, with the company since 
1924 and most recently superintendent of 
agencies, has been promoted to director of 
agencies succeeding Mr. Winterble. 

Dr. George McCreight, connected with 
the medical department of the company 
since 1920 and most recently associate medi- 
cal director, has been promoted to medical 
director. At the same time Barry Oakes, 
with the company since 1946, has been pro- 
moted from assistant counsel to associate 
counsel. 

=e & @ 


Beneficial Life: D. Keith Barber, with the 
company since 1946, has been named field 
supervisor, in which capacity he succeeds 
Richard A. Miner, who was named general 
agent for the company in San Bernardino, 
Calif. At the same time William B. 
Hawkins, with the company since 1951, 
was named general agent in Denver, Colo- 
rado succeeding Clem P. Hilton, who is 
continuing as a personal producer. 


* = * 


Boston Mutual Life: The following changes 
in the district management staff of the 
company have recently been announced: 
John J. Quinn, manager of the Salem dis- 
trict, transferred in similar capacity to 
Dorchester district succeeding the late 
Talcott Burgess; Foster F. Allen, manager 
at Manchester, N. H. to succeed Mr. Quinn; 
Alfred G. Jacobsen, Jr., assistant district 
manager, promoted to replace Mr. Allen; 
Henry L. Horan, transferred as manager 
from Pawtucket, R. I. to Providence, suc- 
ceeding the late Ambrose F. White. 


x * * 


Canadian Superintendents of Insurance: 
New officers elected at the annual meeting 
were: J. A. MacPhee, of Alberta, president ; 
vice president, F. B. MacLatchy, New 


Brunswick; secretary, R. B. Whitehead, 
Ontario. 


x* * 


Central Standard Life: Eugene C. Eber- 
Sol, in the business several years and most 


recently with the Lincoln National Life, 
has heen named vice president and in this 
caprcity will assist in the development of 
the company’s agency activities in his home 
state of Wisconsin. Currently Mr. Ebersol 
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is president of the Wisconsin State Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 
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Connecticut Mutual: Four home office 
men became officials of the company fol- 
lowing action of the board of directors at 
a meeting on October 24. They are: Earl 
M. Smith (1921), Carleton T. Hazen 
(1923), Albert J. Nichols (1930) were ad- 
vanced to actuarial supervisors, while 
Clifford T. Benson (1922) became assistant 
supervisor of policy loans. 

Wallace C. Brunner, with the company 
since 1946, has been appointed general agent 
in Springfield, Mass. He was most recently 
assistant general agent in Pittsburgh. 


x* * 


Continental Life Insurance Company, 
Ottawa, Canada: George P. Winship has 
been appointed secretary-treasurer. 
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Empire Life Insurance Company: Maurice 
E. Thomas, C.L.U., in the business since 
1945 with the London Life, has been named 
Manager of the company’s new Vancouver 
Marine Branch in Vancouver, B. C. 


x * k 


Equitable Society: On October 20 last, 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president, was 
honored on his 25th anniversary as presi- 
dent. During his tenure assets have in- 
creased from less than a billion dollars to 
over $6,400,000,000 and insurance in force 
from $5,500,000,000 to more than $18,000,- 
000,000. 

William M. Donohue, who joined the 
company in 1906 and most recently 2nd 
vice president, was named a vice president, 
while Harry W. Rothrock (1929) and 
Harry Reichgott (1934) were promoted to 
2nd vice presidents. Prior to their promo- 
tions, Mr. Rothrock was manager of the 
policy issue and service department, while 
Mr. Reichgott was group underwriter. 


x * 


Franklin Life: Albert Mehrbach, Jr., in the 
business since 1927 with the Prudential, has 
been named resident vice president with 
headquarters in Boston. From this post 
he will be in charge of agency operations 
for the company throughout the six New 
England states. 

George O’Haver, in the business since 
1941 with the Metropolitan and most re- 
cently an assistant manager, has been named 
regional manager for the Franklin in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 


General American Life: Has established 
a new “multiple agencies” operation in 
Cleveland, Ohio. J. William Van Horn, 
with the Connecticut General since 1943, 
was appointed general agent and new dis- 
trict managers named are: Paul H. Dieter, 
Sanford L. Dieter, Philip C. Dieter and 
William J. Wood, Jr. All formerly repre- 
sented the Connecticut General. Head- 
quarters of the new agency are in the 
Kangesser Building, 2921 Prospect Avenue. 


x * * 


Great-West Life: W. Allan Keltie (1948) 
and John W. Brice (1946) have been pro- 
moted to manager, life underwriting and 
underwriting secretary, respectively. 

Gordon E. Thomas, C.L.U., with the 
company since 1941, has been named man- 
ager of the newly established branch office, 
Toronto Western. Mr. Thomas is cur- 
rently president of the Toronto Life Under- 
writers’ Association. 
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Guardian Life: William W. Beers, C.L.U., 
in the business since 1936, has been named 
manager of a newly established agency in 
White Plains, N. Y. Headquarters is in 
the Peoples Bank Building. 
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John Hancock Mutual: Thomas L. Chase 
(1930) and Asa F. Kinney (1941) have 
been promoted to assistant treasurer and 
assistant secretary, respectively. 


: & 2 


Kansas City Life: Earl Ricker, in the 
business many years and most recently 
with the Gulf Life, has been named asso- 
ciate general agent in Tampa, Florida. In 
this capacity he will be associated with 
General Agent EZ. L. Arthur. 

B. Melvin Johnson, in the business since 
1945 and most recently with the Connecti- 
cut Mutual has been named general agent 
for 40 counties in northeast Nebraska and 
western Iowa, with headquarters in 
Omaha. 


2 & 


Life & Accident Management Organiza- 
tion: Laurence J. Ackerman, Dean of the 
School of Business Administration at the 
University of Connecticut, and well known 
in the business, has been elected a director 
of the organization. 


(Continued on the nexi page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Life & Casualty: NV. D. Jennings, with the 
company 8 years and formerly superin- 
tendent of the Nashville No. 1 district, has 
been promoted to Manager of Montgomery, 
Ala. district. In this capacity he succeeds 
Anson B. Yeager, who was transferred to 
Columbia, Tennessee. 


xk 


Lincoln National Life: Frank J. Mellinger, 
with the company since 1946, has been 
named general agent in Akron, Ohio suc- 
ceeding the late John H. Geer, C.LU. 
Headquarters will remain at 827 First 
National Tower. 


x *k *® 


Midland National Life: Douglas E. Hig- 
ginbotham, in the business since 1946 with 
the Occidental of California, has been 
named manager of the Life Underwriting 
Department. 


x * ek 


Minnesota Mutual: Joseph F. Garland, in 
the business since 1924 and most recently 
supervisor in the home office agency of 
the Penn Mutual Life, has been named 
general agent for the Minnesota Mutual in 
Philadelphia. 


= a 


Mutual of New York: Jacob J. Dalke, with 
the company since 1945 and mst recently 
manager at Indianapolis, Indiana, has been 
transferred in similar capacity to Wichita, 
Kansas succeeding Percy G. Gibson, who is 
retiring. At the same time Robert C. 
Thompson, with the company several years 
and most recently on the field training staff 
in the home office, has been named Mr. 
Dalke’s successor in Indianapolis. 


xk * 


National Life Assurance Company: John 
Gorham has been named Actuary. 


x & & 


National Life of Vermont: Norman L. 
Campbell, F.S.A., and in the business since 
1935 and most recently assistant actuary 
in the Teachers Insurance & Annuity As- 





sociation, has been appointed an officer of 
the company with the title assistant actuary. 

J. Robert Ketcham, in the business since 
1944 with the Mutual Benefit and the New 
England Mutual, has been named general 
agent in the newly established office at 
Peoria, Illinois, with headquarters at 807-8 
Jefferson Building. 


= & & 


New England Mutual: Doane Arnold, with 
the company since 1930 and most recently 
assistant secretary and manager of the 
underwriting department, has been pro- 
moted to second vice president and manager 
of the underwriting department. 

Harry O. Jacobson (1933) and George 
Hill (1940) have recently been promoted to 
coordinator and assistant actuary. Mr. 
Hill became a Fellow in the Society this 
year. 


x * * 


New World Life: Edward Base, who joined 
the company in 1917 and most recently was 
vice president, died on September 23 last. 


2 2.8 


New York Life: Paul A. Norton, with the 
company since 1933 and most recently 
agency vice president in the home office, 
has been named field vice president with 
headquarters in Chicago. In this capacity 
he succeeds H. H. Hicks, who is on an ex- 
tended leave of absence because of illness. 

Charles E. Ferree, Jr., with The Travelers 
since 1939 except for military service, has 
joined the company as an administrative 
assistant in the Sales Promotion Division 
of the Agency Department. 

Philip N. Lawton in the business since 
the end of the war and most recently with 
R & R as editor of Management Plans has 
also been named an administrative assistant 
in the field training division. 

John R. Barnes, with the company since 
1946 and most recently instructor of the 
Intermountain branch, has been appointed 
supervisor of basic training in the home 
office. 


“2 


Northwestern Mutual: John S. Kerns, 
with the company since 1934, has been 
transferred as general agent from Salt Lake 
City to Sacramento, Calif. He succeeds 


Falconer Thomas, who is continuing as a 


personal producer. At the same time 
Sherman C. Young, with the company 
since 1948 in Salt Lake City, was pro. 
moted to general agent there. 


x * * 


Occidental Life of California: Lynn § 
Haynes, C.L.U., in the business since 1945 
and most recently an assistant manager 
with Peninsular Life, has been named 
branch manager in Miami, Florida, with 
headquarters at 405 Pan American Bank 
Building. 

Jack K. Wheat, for the past 8 years an 
agent in Omaha, Nebraska for the Guar- 
antee Mutual Life, has been named the 
company’s first general agent in Scotts- 
bluff, Nebraska with headquarters at 
1513% Broadway. 

Samuel W. Johnson, with the company 
since May of this year and prior to that 
with the New York Life for 6 years, has 
been named general agent in the newly 
established office at 1079 B Street, Hay- 
ward, California. 


sz @ 


Pacific Mutual: W. M. Rothaermel, in 
the business over 33 years and who joined 
the company in 1940 as vice president in 
charge of agencies, resigned on October 28 
last. At the time of his resignation Mr 
Rothaermel was vice president at large 
with general administrative duties. 

Nolan Twibell, who joined the company 
in 1947 and most recently was supervisor 
of agency training in the home office, has 
been named general agent for the company 
in Denver, Colorado. Since August he has 
held the position there of temporary gen- 
eral agent following the death of Carter 
H. Bryant. 

Philip Aiken, who joined the company in 
June of this year and most recently a group 
representative in the Chicago office, has 
been promoted to manager of the Newark, 
N. J. regional group office. 


 @? 2 


Penn Mutual Life: Three general agencies 
have recently been established in the metro- 
politan Los Angeles. The new general 
agents named were: G. Sydney Barton, Los 
Angeles; James L. Gessner in Pasadena and 
James W. Lantz, Jr. in Long Beach. All are 
C.L.U.’s. The Los Angeles Agency will 
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continue at 1111 Wilshire Boulevard and the 
first west coast Premium Collection Office 
will be opened at that address. 


x * *® 


Philadelphia Life: Joseph E. Boettner, 
C.L.U., in the business since 1921 and with 
the company since 1951, has been promoted 
to vice president and superintendent of 
agencies. 


x & ® 


Prudence Life Insurance Company: 7. 
Walker Jackson, in the business several years 
in various capacities, has been named Vir- 
ginia State Manager for a newly established 
office at 10 South 10th Street, Richmond. 


xk 


Prudential: H. Foster Badgley, Jr., with 
the company since 1933, and Jacob Vonk, 
with the company since 1939, have been 
appointed managers of the district agencies 
in Bangor, Maine and St. Petersburg, 
Florida, respectively. Mr. Badgley succeeds 
Ralph G. Moore, retired after 38 years, 
while Mr. Vonk is establishing a full time 
organization in place of a branch office. 
_Edward L. Horton, with the company 
since 1939 and most recently a _ regional 
manager, has been named manager at 
Charlotte, N. C. In this capacity he suc- 
ceeds Edgar L. Laney, resigned. At the 
same time Lucian A. Peacock, most re- 
cently an assistant manager, was promoted 
to manager of the office in Raleigh, N. C. 
He succeeds Arch Ames, retiring after more 
than 20 years. 
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complete personal protection plans ARE flexible— more 
flexible; to sell in the first place, and to re-sell if the 
policy owner’s needs change. One reason—they include 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS DISABILITY INCOME. 


\ 


Doing business through General Agencies in 41 states and the District of Columbia 


Pyramid Life: C. M. Lynde, with the com- 
pany since last June and prior to that with 
the Bankers Life & Casualty for 6 years, 
and David H. Young, Jr., formerly with 
the Reserve Life of Dallas, have been elected 
vice president & sales manager and execu- 
tive vice president, respectively, of the re- 
cently organized disability division. 


xx** 


Republic National Life: Arihur Lowery, 
in the business since 1941 and most recently 
active in recruiting work and serving as an 
instructor in the company’s Agency Train- 
ing School, has been appointed manager at 
Houston, Texas. 


es & © 


State Mutual Life: Norman H. Tarnof,, 
in the general insurance business for the 
past 15 years, has becn named general agent 
for the newly opened office in White Plains, 
N. Y. with headquarters at 48 Mamaroneck 
Avenue. 


x**r* 


The Travelers: Richard A. Getman, with 
the company since 1931 and Charles G. 
Lincoln, with the company since 1937, have 
been promoted to assistant actuaries in the 
life actuarial department. Both are As- 
sociates in the Socicty. 

Walter M. Harrison, Jr. (1946) and 
Herbert J. Kramer (1951) have been ap- 
pointed assistant managers of the Public 
Information and Advertising Department 
of the company. 
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United States Life: Fred O. Becher, Jr., a 
specialist in group insurance since 1940 and 
who joined the company in 1948 as director 
of group sales, has been promoted to vice 
president of the group division. 


At the same time Robert W. Reed, Jr., 
in the business since 1949 and most re- 
cently vice president and director of 
agencies for the Constitution Life, has been 
named superintendent of agencies, mid-west 
division, with headquarters at 310° Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago. 


Frank T. Crohn, C.L.U. and Otto M. 
Sherman have been named general agents 
for the company and will operate under the 
firm name of Constitution Agency at 119 
West 57th Strect, New York City. Both 
men have been in the business since 1949. 


John J. Gallagher, in the business since 
1949 and most recently with the Pacific 
Mutual, has been named general agent in 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 


= 2 2 


West Coast Life: William L. Hardy, with 
the company since 1932 and most recently 
superintendent of agencies, has been pro- 
moted to agency vice pr-sident. 


e. 


Woodmen Accident Company: John 
Angle of Lincoln, Nebr., actuary of the 
Union National Life before his current term 
of duty in the Air Force, has been elected 
associate actuary of the Woodmen Com- 
panies. It is expected that Mr. Angle will 
take office January 1. 








Challenge—from page 24 


through” Canada many years ago 
with a friend who was not aware 
of the larger size of the Imperial 
gallon. He was complaining about 
the price of gasoline, but added: “I'll 
say one thing for it, though. It 
certainly gives wonderful mileage!” 

The tremendous growth of life 
insurance has made it today one of 
America’s greatest industries. In 
fifty years its disbursements to pol- 
icyholders have grown from 169 mil- 
lion dollars to nearly 4 billion dollars 
a year. One illustration of its im- 
portance as a means of livelihood is 
the fact that last year it also paid 
out in salaries and commissions as 
much as the entire amount the fed- 
eral government paid out for Social 
Security monthly retirement bene- 
fits. 

The life insurance industry is by 
its very nature supplied with a 
wealth of statistics that can be of 
great value in many ways in addi- 
tion to rate setting, and I doubt that 
many of you would subscribe to the 
inference of the anecdote about the 
three statisticians who drowned 


while trying to wade a river that 
averaged only four feet deep. A 
study we made several years ago, 
during the depression, in fact, 
brought to light several facts which 
may still be wholly or partly valid 
in terms of appraising the future. 


Study Results 


Of the men who owned Ordinary 
life insurance, the attitude of nearly 
95% was favorable toward life in- 
surance, whereas only about 72% 
had a favorable attitude toward life 
insurance agents. Those unfavor- 
able toward life insurance were actu- 
ally opposed to too much coverage, 
or claimed inability to carry it on top 
of other debts, rather than being op- 
posed to its principle. The unfavor- 
able attitude toward agents came 
primarily from an impression of 
lack of knowledge or use of high 
pressure selling. This may explain 
why only about half of the entire 
group said that they would be willing 
to give complete financial informa- 
tion to their favorite insurance repre- 
sentative and act on his recommenda- 
tion. It is apparent that although 


you are selecting good agent: and 
training them carefully, you must 
also continually share with the 


gent 
the task of building and maintaining 
public confidence in him, as many of 


you are now doing. 

Over 50% believed they did not 
have enough life insurance, and their 
estimate of the total amount desired 
was two and one-half times as large 
as the amount they were then carry- 
ing. It seems to me tremendously 
significant that of those desiring ad- 
ditional protection, three times as 
many wanted old age income insur- 
ance as those who then had that type 
of coverage; three times as many 
would choose settlement on the basis 
of income by the insurance company 
as those whose policies then pro- 
vided it; and seven times as many 
wanted annuity or income insur- 
ance as those who were then carrying 
it. Bear in mind that this was dur- 
ing the depression when there was 
a minimum of income in excess oi 
subsistence expenses. Now that more 
money is available, have those de- 
sires been fulfilled? Has proper em- 
phasis been given by life insurance 
companies to that obviously strong 
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COMPANY OFFERS... 


%& Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's contracts to 
those looking for a permanent connection. 


* pe oy line of life insurance policy contracts from birth to age 
65 with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. 


*% Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with 


* Individual font Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical 
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Older than 85% of all legal reserve life insurance companies 
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“| want to be able to TOUCH it” 


True, that’s no standard for a man who’s 
selling “intangibles”. Yet OCCIDENTAL 
LIFE agents can pile high all the solid 


evidences of success. 


More important, they score high in carpet- 
slipper cogitations . . . in comfortable 
reflections on company support and 
personal relationships . . . on commu- 
nity standing . . . on the kind of job 
—the best possible job—they do for their 


clients. 


*MINNESOTA 
*OREGON 


*SOUTH DAKOTA 
*NORTH DAKOTA *IDAHO 


Season s Greetings: 


The officers, home office staff and 
field force of the Provident Life Insur- 
ance Company extend cordial greetings 
and best wishes of the holiday season 
to all our friends in the life insurance 
business. 


May we always remain your vigorous 
competitors, and your staunch friends. 


*WASHINGTON 
*MONTANA 
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For example, they can offer clients the three- 
way convenience of our TWENTY PAY- 
MENT GUARANTEED OPTIONS POL- 
ICY. For full information, write to 


OCCIDENTAL Ay. 








te PROVIDENT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


*"'The Provident States” 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Vice President 


LIFE—ACCIDENT—HEALTH— 
HOSPITALIZATION—ANNUITIES 








desire for income as well as death 
benefits ? 

There was another aspect of that 
study which I believe holds particu- 
lar significance for those of us here 
today. Ten percent of those life in- 
surance owners had bought it from 
strangers, and 42% had bought from 
those whom they had known four 
years or less. And while it is often 
said that life insurance is sold, not 
bought, over 77% felt that they had 
bought theirs, and about 48% said 
they had actually initiated such a 
purchase. The latter figure was re- 
markably close to the statement by 
agents that over 46% of their clients 
frequently or occasionally initiated 
the acquisition of life insurance. 

But did the client really initiate 
such purchases, or did those pur- 
chases have their real origin in the 
fine advertising campaigns which 
sold the basic idea of insurance ; that 
created confidence in the companies 
that offered it; that blended so skill- 
fully the appeal of an unselfish act 
and the many constructive purposes 
to be accomplished by it; that por- 

ayed retirement as a time of en- 

yyment, travel, comfort and secu- 
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rity. The client’s mental habits 
certainly affect the planning of an 
insurance program, and if the pres- 
ent trend in other lines, from per- 
sonal selling toward self-service, 
continues, the agent’s increasing 
need for the pre-selling support 
which advertising can furnish, is 
obvious. 


Advertising Essential 


Whether you have advertised 
enough is a matter on which I doubt 
my ability to be completely objective. 
However, perhaps you will forgive 
me if I point out that then, when 
automobiles were harder to sell than 
now, about 77% of automobile pur- 
chases were initiated by the buyer 
compared with about 47% for life 
insurance. And that although life 
insurance ranked fifth largest in the 
items of consumer expenditure, it 
was outranked by expenditures for 
automobile ownership. Let me be 
the last to deny the almost universal 
usefulness and desirability of the 
automobile. or the gigantic advertis- 
ing program which led the public to 
avail itself of these benefits. During 


the past 50 years over 2,700 makes 
of automobiles have been sold in the 
United States, but there are only 21 
survivors now manufactured there. 
There were many reasons for the 
disappearance of the others, and one 
of the most important was the lack 
of consistent, adequate advertising. 
It is difficult for me to leave this sub- 
ject without noting that the survi- 
vors and leaders have consistently 
advertised in a weekly magazine 
founded by Benjamin Franklin. We 
seem to be well on the way to be- 
coming a nation of two-car families. 
Most men that I know would be in- 
sulted at any suggestion that they 
insure their car against fire and 
theft for less than its full value. Are 
you content to insure the value of 
a man’s whole life at a figure com- 
parable to the price of a couple of 
automobiles ? 

This leads me back to the survey 
for a moment. Over 92% of the 
wives were favorable toward the 
purchase of life insurance then 
owned, but only 58% favored the 
purchase of additional insurance. 
Furthermore they favored the pur- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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chase of only 35% more insurance 
whereas the men themselves favored 
a 150% increase. Ninety-two per- 
cent of the agents considered wives’ 
approval of additional insurance 
either vital or important. Lest we 
confuse opposition to more insur- 
ance with opposition to insurance 
per se, in 1950 about 80% of mar- 
ried heads of families carried life 
insurance, in contrast with only 60% 


for unmarried heads of families. 
Last year there was 126 billion dol- 
lars of Ordinary life insurance on 
the lives of men, and on women only 
21 billion dollars. But in industrial 
insurance, men carried only 11 bil- 
lion dollars compared with 16 billion 
for women, which would seem to 
illustrate dramatically the relation- 
ship between coverage and an acute 
awareness of the need. In which 
group can life insurance do the most 
to protect and maintain the estab- 





Insured.” 
Makes sense, doesn’t it? 





THE BEST COMPANY ? ? ? 


Which is “The Best Company”? 


Probably no two persons have exactly the same answer to 
this query, but we like this one from Woody Woodson: 
“The Best Company Is The Company In Which You Are 





We think the best company for each individual is his 
company: the company in which he is insured—for whom 
he works. 

Our company—the WASHINGTON NATIONAL—offers: 
all forms of personal protection insurance on individuals 
and groups (life, accident, health, hospitalization) ; liberal 
Savings and Profit Sharing Pension Fund for its hard-working 
employees; salable policies, attractive commissions, func- 
tional sales tools for its satisfied fieldmen. 

These, and many others, are reasons why we believe that 
in Evanston, Illinois, along the banks of Lake Michigan, we 
have “The Best Company.” 

Throughout the Nation our system of offering attractive 
career opportunities to qualified fieldmen who are looking 
to the future is gaining in popularity. 

We welcome your inquiry. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
H. R. KENDALL, Chairman R. J. WETTERLUND, President 
G. P. KENDALL, Secretary 








lished standard of living, and culture, 
and comfort—and which group has 
the most to lose by inadequate pro- 
tection—which would have to make 
the greatest social and economic ad- 
justments? Does the comparative 
apathy of women in the higher in- 
come group mean that the steady 
increase in our standard of living 
could cost life insurance part of its 
rightful place in the sun? Insurance 
advertising directly slanted to 
women, by appealing to the imagina- 
tion with a picture of the joys that 
can be attained, rather than merely 
by the hazards that can be overcome, 
may be the channel to this enormous 
market. Ten years ago there were 
Y million more men than women in 
the U. S., but now there are 1Y 
million more women than men, which 
could mean that there are actually 
2 million more women prospects 
for your product than before. 


Young People 


A major field of opportunity is 
represented by the young people of 
America. The population has 
doubled in the last 50 years, and 
although the birth rate declined dur- 
ing the thirties, the trend since 
World War II is toward a higher 
birth rate and larger families. By 
the end of 1952, it is estimated that 
nearly 26 million children will have 
been added to our population since 
the end of the war. Think of it— 
a new customer (or at least a pros- 
pect) every eight seconds! Even if 
this birth rate levels off, another 
sharp increase in population can be 
expected about twenty years from 
now when this crop of children 
reaches marrying age. Meanwhile, 
young people are better life insur- 
ance prospects than ever before in 
history. When you and I took our 
first jobs, the privilege of learning 
was considered to be a reward in 
itself, and starting wages were more 
a modest token than compensation 
for work performed. Today, even 
an inexperienced messenger starts at 
an hourly wage as high as the aver- 
age hourly earnings in all manufac- 
turing as recently as 1942. 

Furthermore, today’s young peo- 
ple, having had more education, are 
not only better equipped to under- 
stand life insurance if you give them 
the facts about it, they are also con- 
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stantly exposed to a flood of propa- 
ganda from other sources which ap- 
peal to the plastic mind of youth. 
Low premium rates and relatively 
high earnings combine to offer a 
most attractive selling opportunity 
both for today and for the future. 
An agent who fails to keep adding 
young people to his clients and pros- 
pects will find his mzrket growing 
older as he does, which could mean 
a steadily declining sales volume irt 
the years which should be his best. 
It is not enough to sell parents life 
insurance on their children. Selling 
to young people themselves can have 
a profound effect on the future of 
the entire industry. 

The rapidly increasing level of ed- 
ucation creates another important 
opportunity. In 1950, of those heads 
of spending units who had only 
grammar school education, only 2% 
owned $15,000 or more life insur- 
ance, compared with 5% for high 
school and 21% for college. Even 
if the amount of insurance is lowered 
to $5,000 or more, the grammar 
school group figure is 18% compared 
with 35% for high school and 64% 
for college. 


Rural and Farm Market 


Another area where progress is 
being made, but a substantial op- 
portunity still exists, is the rural 
and farm market. Certainly this 
market needs the benefit and secu- 
rity of life insurance just as much as 
the urban market. In the pre-war 
years of 1938 to 1941 the average 
total farm income was about 13% 
billion dollars per year. In 1951 it 
was over 42 billion dollars, or more 
than three times the pre-war level. 
Yet in metropolitan areas 84% of 
the spending units own life insur- 
ance, whereas the percentage drops 
to 73 in towns under 2,500 popula- 
tion, and in open country the figure 
is down to 65%. 

In every one of the following cate- 
gories: professional people, man- 
agers and self-employed, skilled and 
semi-skilled workers, clerical and 
sales persons, and unskilled labor, 
the percentage of heads of spending 
units owning life insurance is sub- 
stantially higher than for farm op- 
erators; varying from 72 to 88% 
compared with 63%. Although this 
market would naturally have less 
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State Farm 
Life Insurance 
Company 


Insurance in force, 


June 30, 1952 
$504,000,000.00 


Offering insurance protection through 
its more than 4,000 agents to the 2,300,000 
policyholders of the State Farm Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company and 
to the general public. 


State Farm 
Insurance Companies 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 


Home office — Bloomington, Illinois 
Branch offices — Berkeley, California ¢ St. Paul, Minnesota 
Toronto, Ontario ¢ Lincoln, Nebraska ¢ Marshall, 
Michigan ¢ Dallas, Texas ¢ Charlottesville, Virginia 


Field claim offices in more than 250 principal cities. 


group insurance, and is physically 
less accessible to life insurance 
agents, the trend has shown en- 
couraging improvement. 

Still another opportunity is an out- 
growth of the tremendous increase 
in group life insurance. There was 
only 13 million dollars of this type 
of insurance in force in 1912, and 
last year there was over 58 billion 
dollars. In 1950, 98% of it was 
term insurance. Picture the man or 
woman who for years has relied on 





that coverage, facing late in life, usu- 
ally with a sharply diminished in- 
come, the choice between losing the 
coverage or converting it to another 
form of insurance at premium rates 
which due to attained age seem dis- 
couraging or prohibitive. Since this 
group insurance is the doorway to 
sale of a permanent form of cover- 
age, selling methods for the latter 
should carefully avoid derogatory 
reference to the demonstrable value 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Challenge—Continued 


of group term insurance. Further- 
more, group insurance not only has 
done a great deal to induce people to 
think in terms of more nearly ade- 
quate coverage amounts, but is also 
in itself an opportunity, since it may 
be amended to provide permanent 
coverage. 

One way to face the future with 
confidence is to count our blessings 
of the present. If I may use the 
magazine business as an example, 


coming 
FORWARD 


Income by Years 


1941 
$1,749,100 


1947 
$12,691,135 


1949 
$17,796,175 
1951 
$22,653,709 
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Now in our 34th year, the 
United is already protecting over 
ONE MILLION policyholders in 
35 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


The complete line of coverages 
offered includes LIFE, A & H, and 
HOSPITAL plans issued on Week- 
ly, Ordinary, and Commercial 
forms. 


UNITED 
Insurance Company 


O. T. HOGAN, PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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there were prophets of doom when 
the bicycle became popular who said 
that people would give up reading to 
go riding and we would soon be out 
of business. Somehow we survived, 
only to face extinction again with the 
advent of the automobile, which ap- 
parently did not understand its role 
of executioner, and brought maga- 
zine advertising revenues to soaring 
heights. The obituary-minded dusted 
off their wares again when radio 
came along. Television caused the 
Greek chorus to rehearse again, but 
magazine advertising revenue and 
circulation are at all-time highs. 


Have to Serve 


Why has this lively corpse been 
so stubborn about accepting a decent 
burial ? Because we, in common with 
all advertising media, and with you 
as well, are in a business of people 
where we have no captive audiences, 
no welfare state to guarantee our 
perpetual security, and we know that 
we shall survive only as well as we 
serve. 

Think back on how well you have 
served the people. In 1875 Pru- 
dential defined an industrial insur- 
ance salesman as: “A man who 
knew and understood the problems 
of the people, who had enough forti- 
tude and patience to carry on the 
work day after day in the face of 
ridicule and abuse, who had enough 
confidence in the future of the busi- 
ness to keep on at a thankless task 
when the returns were meager.” 

Today’s audience is more sophisti- 
cated, insurance is more complex 
and competitive, but the need to 
know and understand the problems 
of the people has never diminished. 
Over the years your industry has 
learned and met those needs in al- 
most endless succession. A century 
ago at the Royal Exchange auctions 
in London, speculators bought poli- 
cies from old men who could no 
longer afford to pay the premiums. 
You added cash surrender and loan 
values, automatic premium loans, 
extended insurance, waiver of pre- 
miums during disability, and many 
other features to protect the policy- 
holder. Your attitude toward human 
values has resulted in thousands of 
people living in their own homes 
today who might otherwise have lost 
them. 





You have created industrial, non- 
medical, half rate, convertible term, 
and many other insurance devices by 
which people whose funds are limited 
may still avail themselves of the 
benefits of your product. You have 
broadened the field by the addition 
of group hospitalization, medical, 
surgical, accident and health insur- 
ance benefits. You have systemati- 
cally and scientifically trained your 
agents to render greater service and 
have provided literature, medical ex- 
aminations, nursing, health educa- 
tion, and support for health legisla- 
tion. You have studied the causes 
of death as a means of prolonging 
life, and have provided both actuarial 
service and insurance for pension 
plans that people may live those ex- 
tra years in greater comfort and 
security. You have devised business 
and tax insurance, estate planning, 
group creditor and savings plan in- 
surance to give stability to both our 
economy and our social structure, 
and forms of income settlement to 
protect beneficiaries against their 
own financial inexperience. 

You have formed associations of 
your executives, your medical di- 
rectors, your counsel, your statisti- 
cians and your office managers that 
you might share your knowledge and 
experience for the common good, 
and of your advertising executives 
that you may carry your message of 
greater security and happiness, self 
respect and freedom, more effec- 
tively to ever more people. You have 
invested billions of dollars in better 
homes for thousands of people, in 
productive industries employing ad- 
ditional thousands, in farms to feed 
them, and in loans to government to 
defend them. No single paper, or 
even a single conference would pre- 
sume to attempt recounting all of 
the accomplishments of life insur- 
ance. 


Taken for Granted? 


Arfd now for the gentle indictment 
of which I spoke earlier. Has life 
insurance done so much good and 
grown so large that it has allowed 
itself, like pure water or electricity, 
to be taken for granted? 

You who are here today have pro- 
duced some of the finest advertising 
ever written. You know that life 
insurance is a business of people 
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and of ideas, and that it is almost 
impossible to develop the one with- 
out developing the other. At the risk 
of being.reminded that The Saturday 
Evening Post was originally titled 
“The Universal Instructor in All 
Arts and Sciences and the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette,” may I say that 
just a look at the names of some of 
the early insurance groups shows 
that the emphasis was on death, on 
tragedy, on sorrow and suffering. 

Life insurance is for the living, 
not just to provide a Roman funeral. 
It is a means to the enjoyment of 
security, not mere security itself. 
It frees working capital for a busi- 
ness, it educates a promising young- 
ster, it relieves anxiety and uncer- 
tainty in a thousand ways that en- 
able people to go places and enjoy 
life with the economic sword of 
Damocles safely tucked away in its 
scabbard. Your advertising shows 
how well you know and believe these 
things, and upon your shoulders rests 
the responsibility to see that all 
America knows and _ appreciates 
them as you do. Judging from your 
performance this would appear to 
be less a challenge than an almost 
certain probability. 


The Real Challenge 


As good businessmen, good sales- 
men and good advertisers you know 
that you must continue to improve 
your product, lower its cost, and 
perfect your sales and advertising 
methods as does any mass produc- 
tion industry tailored to the needs 
of the individual. The real chal- 
lenge of the future seems to me to 
be exactly the same as todays’ chal- 
lenge to the entire free world. It 
is this: can you regain the full right 
to conduct your business in peace, 
and to enjoy a fair share of the 
fruits of your labor? I sincerely 
hope and believe that you will meet 
the social, economic and _ political 
phases of that challenge with the 
vigor, intelligence and courage that 
have earned for you such an honored 
place in the minds and hearts of 
people everywhere. 

There will be a difference between 
the newspaper and farm paper copy, 
with both illustrations and messages 
slanted to the farmer in the adver- 


sements appearing in farm maga- 
zines, 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 





ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 














BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND - ATLANTA 


NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 














HARLEY WN. BRUCE AND 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 
157 E. Erie Street 
CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 
436 Blvd. of Allies 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 
The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 

Tel.: STAte 2-1336 
Successor to Donald F. Campbell and Donald 

F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 





CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
211 West Wacker Drive 


CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 














COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 





HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 

10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 

Harry S. Tressel, M.ALA. Wm. H. Gillette, C.P.A. 

M. Wolfman, F.S.A. W. P. Kelly 


N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A 
Franklin 2-4020 











Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


524 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 











W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 














WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 
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Underwriting Costs—from page 28 


And can’t we all endorse the senti- 
ment in this last comment I'll quote, 
“Nobody loves a baseball umpire, 
but they are good fellows (I am 
told) if you get to know them.” 

Where does visiting the field have 
anything to do with costs? Well, 
for one thing agency visits will add 
to the dollars that go out and are 
chargeable to your operations. Yet 
there are many offsetting factors. 
If you can build higher agency mo- 
rale, closer cooperation with the field 
underwriter, as well as many of the 
other factors mentioned by the vari- 
ous companies, you will have an 
operation that will more than offset 
the cost. 


Recent Developments 


We have been reviewing, “Why 
we should be interested in the sub- 
ject of costs” and “What is being 
done about it.” Now I should like 
to move over into a more practical 
field and discuss with you some of 
the developments of the last two 
years which have helped operations 
or reduced costs. About fifty per 
cent of the companies replying indi- 
cate that they are doing something 
in this important part of our op- 
erations. Here are some of the 
comments as they appeared in the 


\ 





various surveys, and there is enough 
meat in them to keep you busy for 
some time to come: 

“As of February, 1952, we adopted 
territorial division of underwriting, 
mass approval of inspection reports 
and the holding of the application 
in the branch office until the medical 
examination is completed. We know 
that this has increased the efficiency 
of our operation and we feel it will 
result in some reduction in the cost.” 
“Made some changes in mechanical 
equipment, and eliminated umneces- 
sary checking operations.” 

“We have cut a punch card for all 
non-forfeiture values and run this 
page of policy on tab.” 

“We reduced cost of issuing policies 
and making of records by switching 
to the Multilith for running our rec- 
ords. Multilith mats are prepared 
partially by typewriter, handwritten 
copy and the use of a rubber stamp 
for numbering. Our file front, as 
well as the regular cards, are pre- 
pared from this mat. We have re- 
duced the number of employees in 
the department by five people and 
have effected a substantial savings 
in clerical expense and a reduction 
in errors made.” 

“Eliminated some double examina- 
tions on large cases.” 

“Combined application, medical, un- 
derwriting, and issue departments in 
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... Of service. 


disability field, we invite comparisons of benefits . 


. . of premiums 


But we especially welcome your attention to 


the manner in which we treat the policyholder. 


Frank L. Harrington... 


Edward R. Hodgkins 
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one. Changed process of making rec. 
ord cards.” 

“Redesigned policy form for easier 
typing. In process of changing proc- 
ess of preparing company records 
(cards etc.). Use of electric type- 
writers for typing policies. Set up 
units for typing and checking poli- 
cies.” 

“Allocation of one application 
checker to each Jr. underwriter, 
(This clerk also attaches all mail, 
marks up file for information re- 
quested, follow ups, etc., and holds 
file while in pending status.) Con- 
solidation and redistribution of cer- 
tain work has resulted in the elimina- 
tion of two clerks and speeding of 
work.” 


Authority 


“Increased underwriting authority. 
Established the job of application 
checker to relieve trained under- 
writer from routine checking.” 
“Only to streamline procedures such 
as simplifying policy form for ease 
of typing, imprinting of permanent 
policy records only after policy has 
been paid.” 

“Designed complete new applica- 
tions, both juvenile and 
forms.” 

“Operation costs are kept as low as 
practical by eliminating physicians’ 
statements in some instances, and 
generally guarding against unneces- 
sary expenses, especially on applica- 
tions of small amounts.” 

“Revised underwriting data sheet, 
which permits clerk, who formerly 
devoted full time to MIB, to prepare 
data sheets and handle checking serv- 
ice, thus eliminating one clerk.” 
“Constant attention to elimination of 
duplication of operation and reduc- 
tion in manual operation.” 
“Require only one exam any amount 
—require EKG x-ray 50M up. In- 
creased use of attending physician 
reports rather than medicals on im- 
pairments.” 

“We have introduced a simplified 
application form for a special monthly 
ordinary policy $1500 to $2500 which 
is issued on the IBM machine. No 
rating sheet is prepared. Under- 
writing is done from app and inspec- 
tion report directly.” 

“Have developed a printed settle- 
ment agreement page that requires 
only fill-ins. This page has elimi- 
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nated the typing of lengthy settle- 
ment agreements.” 

“Combined and eliminated forms, 
functionalized the issue division, 
maintained daily production figures, 
reduced staffing by nearly twenty- 
five per cent while maintaining same 
or more production, eliminated or 
separated operations formerly de- 
laying issue of new business, re- 
duced amount of typing on policies, 
used snap out receipt strips, im- 
proved employee morale, more in- 
tensive training of personnel in more 
specific jobs, establishment of trained 
understudies, leveling off of peak 
loads, closer liaison with field opera- 
tions as regards service and comple- 
tion of application.” 


Central Filing 


“Within the underwriting depart- 
ment we have established a central 
filing system. Everything is charged 
from the mail desk to any individual 
with the department. When he has 
finished with it, it comes back to the 
mail desk and is re-routed to the 
next person. We know which desk 
our files are on at all times so that 
any one of them can be obtained 
within a few seconds. This is often 
necessary in the cases of long dis- 
tance telephone calls. It also avoids 
much confusion and we feel that it 
has eliminated the services of one 
clerk.” 

“Swung away from exams in all 
cases where accurate information 
could be obtained from attending 
physicians’ statements.” 

“We have designed three printed 
tables of non-forfeiture values which 
have increased our printing cost but 
reduced clerical costs.” 

“Reduced the number of regular em- 
ployees. Have kept up the work by 
a more concentrated and cross train- 
ing effort, with the available em- 
ployees. Surveyed routines and 
dropped non-essential work etc.” 
“Send form letter to agencies with 
extra carbon copies for follow-up.” 
“Have made a complete survey of 
our Operations which has eliminated 
seemingly unnecessary procedures.” 
“Now use short form medical on 
amounts of $2500 or less, if medical 
required.” 

“Issue of industrial policies are now 
on IBM #402 accounting machine 
with automatic bill feed.” 
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Quite a good number of companies 
have indicated that they have dis- 
continued inspections on some small 
cases and have increased the amounts 
on which special and narrative re- 
ports are required. 

Many companies have indicated 
that they have increased their non- 
medical limits. Some now have 
$10,000 as a top non-medical limit at 
some ages and a considerable number 
a $7500 limit. Almost every week 
you can read in the Insurance Press 
that another company has liberalized 
their non-medical limits in some way. 


One development which has re- 
ceived much attention in the last 
year or two is the trend toward mail- 
ing or teletype checking service for 
MIB operation. Thirty-four com- 
panies indicate that they are now 
using this type of service. Three 
companies indicate a joint company 
operation. Seventeen companies in- 
dicate that they are contemplating a 
change. It is my understanding that 
the Boston Bureau is not in position 
to handle any more accounts. I have 
not been able to find out how or 


(Continued on the next page) 





Underwriting Costs—Continued 


whether their plans for developing 
a midwest bureau are proceeding. 

Of those companies reporting the 
savings from using checking serv- 
ice, the amounts run from $1800 an- 
nually to $10,000 annually. Those 
who have been using the checking 
service have indicated that they are 
well satisfied with it. 

Many companies have developed 
ingenious multiple carbon forms in 
order that they might create in one 
writing all of the records which they 
may require. Multiple carbon sets 
are in wide use for follow-up letters 
on cases also. 


Late Payment Offer 


If you are faced in your under- 
writing department with the respon- 
sibility of handling reinstatements, 
I would strongly urge you to con- 
sider the adoption of what is termed 
“Late Payment Offer,” if you have 
not already done so. For those of 
you who are not familiar with this 
plan, it is a simple notice sent to the 
policy owner three or four days after 


the grace period has expired offer- 
ing to accept his payment without 
evidence of insurability providing he 
is alive when the payment is mailed. 
The additional time for this payment 
usually runs from ten to fourteen 
days. A number of companies have 
been using this plan for the past two 
or three years and have found it to 
be most effective. Payments re- 
ceived on the late remittance offer 
are run through the premium ac- 
counting without question, thus 
eliminating the necessity of consid- 
ering insurability. 

One company has taken a differ- 
ent approach. They have prepared 
what they call an app analysis. The 
purpose of this app analysis is to sell 
their field organization on the effec- 
tiveness of their underwriting de- 
partment. They also indicate to their 
field organization that many of the 
delays which are costly to the com- 
pany as well as the agent are actu- 
ally caused by the field organization. 
They surveyed two thousand sub- 
mitted cases and charted lapsed 
time from app to policy. Their anal- 
ysis indicated sixty-five per cent 
of the business was issued within six 
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working days. They also charted 
causes of delay. This showed that 
approximately twenty-two per cent 
was because of application errors 
and omissions within the control of 
the agent. They further indicated 
what happened to apps. Their fig- 
ures showed as follows: 


88.47% Issued as applied for. 
5.85% Issued with extra rating. 
2.07% Issued Standard, but bene- 
fits cancelled. 

1.48% Incomplete after informa- 
tion requested. 

2.13% Declined. 


Perhaps some such approach as this 
would be of considerable benefit to 
you. 

Has your job ever seemed to bore 
you? You know, one good way to 
avoid the monotony of any job is to 
think up ways of improving it. 

Quite a few companies have indi- 
cated that they are saving money by 
discontinuing inspections on some 
small cases or by having increased 
the amount limit at which special 
narrative or special service reports 
were required. Before you go home 
and follow this approach to the prob- 
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H at State Mutual we de- 
vote much time, thought and 
effort in helping field under- 
training. At 
the present time 81% of all our full 
time agents are voluntarily participating 
in one or more of eight different courses. 
The complete two-year program be- 
gins with a basic two-week introductory 
course, continues through an interme- 
diate course and winds up with an 
advanced comprehensive tax-business 


Experienced as well as new 
agents tell us that this person- 
alized program has been invalu- 
able to them in their ambition to 
become the best informed under- 
writers in the business. 
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lem of costs, you will want to con- 
sider these facts. 

One of our good inspection com- 
panies advises that as of now, 315 
life insurance companies use special 
narrative life reports, 243 of them 
follow their recommended basis, that 
is on ten to twenty-five thousand 
applied. Three hundred nine com- 
panies use their special service re- 
ports, 283 of them on their recom- 
mended basis, that is twenty-five 
thousand and up. They have said 
that during 1951 and so far in 1952 
thirty-six companies increased their 
usage of special narrative life and/or 
special service reports. During 1951 
and so far in 1952, twenty-three com- 
panies decreased their usage of spe- 
cial narrative life and/or special 
service reports. Their records show 
usage of special narrative life re- 
ports has increased in 1952 over 
1951 by sixteen per cent. Their 
records show usage of special serv- 
ice reports has increased in 1952 
over 1951 by seventeen per cent. 

I think you will be interested, too, 
to have figures of special narrative 
lifé reports in so far as costs are 

mcerned. A current analysis of 
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1782 special narrative life reports 
made to customers on their recom- 
mended basis shows the following: 


Total Amount Ap- 


plied $22,648,244.00 
Average Cost per 

Report $ 6.40 
Average Size Ap- 

plication $ 12,709.45 
Inspection Cost per 

Thousand $ 50 


A current analysis of 1016 spe- 
cial service reports made to cus- 
tomers on their recommended basis 
shows the following : 


Total Amount Ap- 


plied $40,303 963.80 
Average Cost per 

Report $ 12.01 
Average Size Ap- 

plication $ 29,669.26 
Inspection Cost per 

Thousand $ 30 


It’s interesting to note that while 
special service reports cost almost 
twice as much per report as do spe- 
cial narrative reports, the cost is 
$.20 per thousand less—$.30 as com- 
pared to $.50. 
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You might like to have figures 
on their average charge made for 
life reports. They are as follows: 


Regular Life Reports $ 2.02 
Special Narrative Life Re- 

ports 6.39 
Special Life Reports 12.06 
Industrial Reports 1.75 


If you are thinking of eliminating 
inspection reports on small cases, 
you will be interested in reviewing 
a paper presented by Leo W. Dowl- 
ing of the Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia before the Actuarial Club of 
the Pacific States in May, 1949. He 
said in part: 

“It is true that inspection costs 
have been reduced by elimination 
of inspections on smaller cases. But 
due to this elimination of reports 
there has been an increase in Home 
Office and other expenses. To men- 
tion a few of these additional ex- 
penses : 

1. Additional agency training and 
supervision. 

2. Segregation of 
business. 

3. Frequent spot checks on blocks 
of small cases to determine the num- 


non-inspected 


(Continued on the next page) 


Underwriting Costs—Continued 


ber of doubtful cases being slipped 
through. 


4. Special studies and reviews of 
the business of certain agents and 
the discussion of cases and experi- 
ence with individual agents. 


5. Additional underwriting time to 
determine whether or not an inspec- 
tion is required. 


6. Additional clerical time at home 
office to request necessary inspec- 
tions. 


7. Delay in policy issuance while 
waiting for desired inspections. 


“It appears that at least a part of 
this additional time and expense 
should be properly chargeable to the 
saving in non-inspection of small 
cases.” 

There are also some interesting 
figures available on the value of in- 
spection reports on $1000 cases. 


Well, we’ve spent all the time on 
the subject of costs as they relate 
to underwriting and issue. Have 
we learned anything from all this! 

First, I’ve found out that it is a 
big subject, one which can only be 


women 
over 
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While breast cancer is the com- 
monest cancer among women ‘ 
of your age, it is also highly 
curable if treated properly 
before it has spread beyond a 
local area in the breast itself. 
Doctors tell us that women 
are much more likely to be the 
first to discover the earliest 
signs of breast cancer. That 
is why you should know the 
correct and most thorough 
way to examine your breasts 
for any lumps or thickening. 
For information as to where 
to see our new life-saving film 
“Breast Self-Examination” 
call us or write to “Cancer” 
care of your local Post Office. 





American Cancer Society 





begun today. We've barely scratched 
the surface of the problem in our 
discussions. Perhaps you will want 
to develop a committee within the 
Institute to carry forward this im- 
portant subject. From the letters 
and comments received from many 
of you, you have indicated your in- 
terest in this subject of costs. Let’s 
not drop the ball here. 

Second, I’ve learned that not 
enough attention is being paid by 
many of you ladies and gentlemen 
to this part of the business. Maybe 
we've been so busy taking care of the 
details that we haven’t paid enough 
attention to the bigger things. Are 
you allowing sufficient time to get in 
some of the “extras” that help you 
run your job instead of it running 
you? Perhaps we've been trying 
to make underwriting a profession 
by proclamation and not by per- 
formance. 

Third, what are we going to do 
about it? 

Many years ago there lived a fa- 
mous oracle who was uncanny in his 
ability to foretell the future. It 
seemed that he never made a mis- 
take. Kings, queens, statesmen, gen- 
erals, constantly consulted him about 
important future events. One day 
two young boys fell to arguing about 
the oracle, and one said, “I bet I 
can trick him into making a mis- 
take.” The other said, “How?” 

“This is what I’ll do. I'll capture 
a small bird, and holding it in my 
hands, will go before the oracle and 
ask him what it is that I hold. If he 
says it is a bird, I will say, ‘Yes, 
but is it dead or alive?” 

“If the oracle says it is dead, I 
shall open my hand and the bird 
will fly away. If he says it is alive, 
I shall crush the bird so that when 
I open my hand it will be dead. 
Either way he will lose!” 

So they went before the oracle, 
and the boy held forth his hand, say- 
ing, “What do I hold?” The oracle 
saw a small feather sticking out be- 
tween the boy’s fingers and replied, 
“Tt is a bird.” The lad asked, “Is it 
dead or alive?” 

The oracle hesitated a moment 
. .. a wise gleam came into his 
eyes, and he replied—“That’s up to 
you, son. It is in your hands.” 

What are we going to do about it? 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is in 
your hands! 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the Novem- 

ber issue the following companies 
have expanded as indicated: Ameri- 
can Bankers Life (Fla.) in Georgia, 
Idaho, Missouri and Wyoming; 
American Republic Insurance Com- 
pany (lowa) in Idaho; Bankers Life 
& Casualty (Ill.) in Idaho; Beacon 
Insurance Co, Ltd. (Ont.) in Mani- 
toba ; Beneficial Standard ( Calif.) in 
South Carolina; Cal-Farm Life in 
Washington; Central Standard Life 
(1ll.) in Wisconsin; Century Life 
(Texas) in Arkansas; Colorado 
Credit Life in District of Columbia, 
Kansas, Missouri and Nevada; 
Crown Life Can. in Maryland, Fed- 
eral Life & Casualty (Mich.) in 
North Carolina; Federal Security 
Ins. Co. (Utah) in Idaho; First 
National Life (Ariz.) in Georgia; 
Girard Life (Texas) in Kansas; 
Guaranty Savings (Ala.) in Geor- 
gia; Home Security Life (N. C.) in 
South Carolina; Horace Mann Life 
(Ill.) in lowa; Independence Life & 
Accident (Ky.) in Delaware; Mia- 
land National Life (S. D.) in Illi- 
nois; Mid-States Life (Fla.) in 
Georgia; Modern Woodmen (lll.) 
in Georgia; National Bankers Life 
(Texas) in South Carolina; Na- 
tional Home Life (Mo.) in Ohio; 
Occidental Life (N. C.) in Puerto 
Rico; Pacific Mutual (Calif.) in 
Connecticut ; Peoples Protective Life 
(Tenn.) in Mississippi; Provident 
Indemnity Life ( Pa.) in Mississippi; 
Provident Life & Accident (Tenn.) 
in Connecticut; Pyramid Life 
(Ark.) in Idaho and Wyoming; 
Pyramid Life (Kans.) in Nevada; 
Reliance Mutual Life (Ill.) in Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Pennsylvania ; 
Shenandoah Life (Va.) in Penn- 
sylvania; State Farm Life (Ill.) in 
Arkansas; United Benefit Life 
(Neb.) in Canal zone; United Ser- 
vices Life (D. C.) in Kansas, Neb- 
raska and Washington; United 
States Life (N. Y.) in Ohio and 
Washington. 


* 





EVENTIDE 


She came to me at close of day, when 
the lamps were being lit and a feeling of 
peace lay over the world. Her cool fingers 
were on my forehead. Gently she took 
from me the volume of simple, heartfelt 
verses which | had been sendin. Gently, 
her lips close to my ear, she whispered, “I'l! 
wash and you dry.’ 
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HEALTH & WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


INCE the establishment of the 

Retirement Association seven 
years ago, we as Trustees have been 
entrusted by 2300 health and wel- 
fare organizations with contribu- 
tions totaling more than $34,000,- 
000. But, most important of all, we 
are now helping—I say we, I mean 
all concerned, employing agencies, 
participating employees and our or- 
ganization—we are now helping— 
23,100 men and women build a good 
financial plan for their after-work 
years. These are the significant 
measures of the responsibility placed 
upon us. 


Seven years ago, we launched our 
plan with necessarily limited re- 
sources, and thus, the reinsurance 
of its benefits by the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
has been a source of strength to us, 
of which we make cordial acknowl- 
edgement. Our relationship with the 
John Hancock has assured from the 
start, conservative management of 
the funds put in our hands. More- 
over, during the year ending June 
30, 1952, our position as the primary 
insurer has been strengthened by the 
establishment of a half million dol- 
lars contingency reserve, which, in 
September, was increased to $600,- 
000. In addition, a reserve now 
totaling $75,000 has been set up for 
future expenses on paid-up certifi- 
cates which yield no income to the 
Association and $50,000 has been 
reserved against current operating 
expense. We are continually mind- 
ful of the need for great alertness 
with respect to any contingency we 
may be called upon to meet and 
which cannot be foreseen. Though 
we expect none, we believe in pre- 
paredness. 


Social Security 


Due to the amendments to the 
Social Security Act extending its 
coverage to nonprofit organizations, 
we have, in the past year, made an 
adjustment in the retirement plans 
we offer, Last year it seemed quite 
possible that our Association might 
lose a large number of participants 

d suffer a severe reduction in its 
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income, because of the application of 
Social Security to our membership. 
The fact is that we had a net loss 
in contributions of $371,000 below 
the approximately $7,000,000 re- 
ceived the year before. 


In the course of our adjustment to 
Social Security and in response to 
the requests from some of our mem- 
ber organizations for a method of 
supplementing the annuities for sal- 
aries above $3600, the present top 
limit for Social Security, we en- 
countered certain limitations within 
our plans which warrant further 
study in the interest of greater flexi- 
bility. An example of this difficulty 
is the rigid relation of the death 
benefit to the annuity provision, 
making separate adjustment of either 
infeasible. These studies are already 
under way. We believe they will 





INVESTMENTS 


EW investments in securities and 

mortgages by the life insurance 
companies of this country totaled 
$10,155,000,000 in the first three 
quarters of this year, the Institute of 
Life. Insurance reports. 

About one-third of the funds avail- 
able for investment came from net 
increase in assets, which rose $3,595,- 
000,000 in the nine months. The bal- 
ance was made available by maturi- 
ties, sales and refundings. 

The securities of business and in- 
dustry accounted for the greatest 
single block of this year's new in- 
vestments, adding up to $3,565,000,- 
000. Industrial bonds made up two- 
thirds of this aggregate. Stocks ac- 
counted for only $141,000,000, less 
than half of these being common 
shares. Total life insurance invest- 
ments in business and industrial secu- 
rities on September 30 were $29,494,- 
000,000. 

Mortgages financed by the life 
companies in the three quarters 
totaled $2,936,000,000, the third quar- 
ter alone showing $963,000,000. Total 
mortgage holdings on September 30 
were $20,80!,000,000, up $1,510,000,- 
000 since January |. 

Purchases of $134,000,000 of com- 
mercial real estate for rental made 
in the first three quarters of this year, 
brought holdings of the life insurance 
companies in this type of investment 
to $939,000,000 on September 30. 

Total real estate holdings of the 
life companies were $1,736,000,000, 
of which $357,000,000 was rental 
housing and $391,000,000 was home 
office and branch office buildings. 











help in making our plans of greater 
usefulness. 


As of June 30, 1952 your Associa- 
tion had begun to pay pension bene- 
fits to 1508 annuitants. The annual 
payments to 1157 of those who now 
receive periodic retirement benefits 
total more than $317,000 while 319 
have received lump sum settlements 
because their annuities were less than 
$40 per year. Considering the fact 
that it usually takes a life time of 
contributions to build up an adequate 
annuity, your Association during the 
seven years of its existence, has done 
well in lifting from the shoulders of 
our member organizations the sub- 
stantial burdens of making adequate 
provision for retired employes. The 
Association is also now serving well 
as a means of supplementing the 
relatively modest pensions provided 
under the government plan. 


Up to June 30, 1952, your Associa- 
tion had paid out in death claims to 
the beneficiaries of 415 participants, 
a total of $870,000. Some of this 
undoubtedly represents a lightening 
of the burden of employing agencies. 
All of it meant welcome aid to bene- 
ficiaries of deceased participants. 


The value of the Retirement Asso- 
ciation plans is being progressively 
appreciated by the member agencies 
and their employes. Employers are 
finding that our plans have given 
their workers a greater sense of 
security and that securing new, high 
grade personnel is made easier when 
the Retirement Plan is in effect. The 
obvious benefit in mental comfort to 
participating employers of ‘ itself 
bears eloquent testimony to the far- 
sightedness of the men and women 
who brought this great organization 
into being. 


New Officers 


Officers of the Association who 
were elected were Gerard Swope, 
honorary chairman; Henry Bruere, 
chairman; Milton H. Glover, vice 
chairman; Ralph Blanchard, presi- 
dent; William J. Flather, Jr., John 
O. Stubbs, Mrs. Hibben Ziesing, 
vice presidents ; Hobart M. McPher- 
son, vice president and treasurer. 
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Preaching—from page 42 


independent contractor:be forced to 
have his own financial status deter- 
mined by another independent con- 
tractor with whom he does not share 
profits nor incur losses. To be per- 
fectly blunt, many agents feel that 
it is no concern of theirs whether or 
not their general agent makes or does 
not make money. They feel that 
their benefits should depend upon 
the service they perform rather than 
the over-all status of the general 
agency under which they operate. 


Financing 


It is sometimes difficult to under- 
stand the theory of the appointment 
of general agents. As you must 
know better than I, most new gen- 
eral agencies have to incur debts for 
a number of years in order to create 
vestings and ultimate equities that 
will accrue at some time in the dis- 
tant future. We have the anomalous 
situation of general agents struggling 
all their lives to get out of debt, and 
then dying rich men, and leaving 
large equities to their widows. 





OPPORTUNITY 


The problem is further compli- 
cated when we find the so-called 
liquidating general agent who is 
within a few years of retirement. He 
sees no point in putting more money 
into his agency because he would, 
with his money, be building up some- 
thing for his successor. On the 
contrary, he seeks to retract benefits 
and services in order to save money 
for himself. Who is the one to suffer 
when this occurs? Naturally, it is 
the old, established and conscientious 
agent who no longer receives that 
which he had heretofore, merely be- 
cause his general agent is approach- 
ing retirement. 

We find many situations where 
agents, through no fault of their 
own, suffer when they have new 
general agents or when they have 
general agents on the way out, and 
benefit only if they are lucky enough 
to have general agents in the middle 
category, those who are already well 
established and are not yet ready 
to quit. Possibly a change in the 
compensation system for general 
agents would benefit not only them, 
but all the agents associated with 
them. Possibly greater allowances 


should be given at the beginning of 
a general agency and in the closing 


years, with less in the middle period, 


Thus, the same compensation would 
be spread out more equitably and 
enable the general agent to operate 
more efficiently, and certainly with 
greater peace of mind if he were not 
concerned with the heavy debt hang- 
ing over him at all times. 


Override 


Let us briefly touch on one or two 
other problems on which I offer no 
conclusions but hope to give you 


: . - 
food for thought. As I understand it, 


the general agent’s override is 
granted to him in order that he may 
perform the services usually ex- 
pected of a general agent—such 
services as induction of new agents, 
proper training and supervision of 
his present agents, and many other 
matters that require money. Ther 
is no question that a good general 
agents earns his override, and I have 
never heard any criticism on that 
score. However, many agents have 
raised the question of the one-man 
general agency. How do you justify 
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It will only take about five minutes of your 
time to request a specimen copy of our gen- 
eral agent’s contract. Five minutes so spent 
could result in many thousands of dollars 
of additional income down the road. This 
contract, together with everything back of it, 
affords a genuine opportunity. Southern Life 
writes all lines except industrial insurance. 
It is worth something to be able to place 
your entire writings in one company. 

A sound growing company: 


Insurance in Force 
Assets 


Surplus 
Mail your request to 
RANKIN BURNS, President 
SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
1197 PEACHTREE STREET, N. E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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$181,000,000 to Policyowners 


in Assets for their benefit . . 


splendid Agency Opportunities 
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Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 


ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $79,000,000 


force number 102,500 and Insurance in force 
is over $217,000,000 . . . The State Life offers 


contract, and up-to-date training and service 
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the granting of extra commissions 
to a personal producer, when the 
understanding is clearly established 
in advance that he will not be re- 
quired to build up an agency nor 
induct any men? 

Presumably, this extra compensa- 
tion is given in order to enable him 
to advise and counsel himself, yet 
other agents do not receive a similar 
compensation. Unless a_ general 
agent earns his override, it is hard to 
justify paying it to him. It seems 
perilously close to purchasing a man’s 
business by offering him better com- 
missions than he would receive by 
remaining an agent of his own com- 
pany. The justification is made that 
it is economically sound to pay extra 
compensation for, let us say, a mil- 
lion dollars of production annually. 
That may be true, but I can counter 
by saying it is economically cheaper 
for meto sell a $100,000 policy than 
a $5,000 policy. If I offer an extra 
inducement to the man purchasing 
a $100,000 policy I am guilty of re- 
bating, which is a crime, and rightly 
so. The rebating law has kept our 
business clean, and enabled it to be 
conducted on a high level basis. 


For December, 1952 


Why doesn't a similar situation ap- 
ply to extra commissions that are 
paid? It appears to me that the 
payment of a general agent’s com- 
mission to a man who does not 
operate as a general agent is on the 
borderline of being legalized rebat- 
ing. 


Qualifications 


There is another problem, con- 
cerning the general agent, which is 
a rather difficult one to evaluate. 
Most companies indicate to the new 
general agent that it is desirable for 
him to write a considerable amount 
of personal business in order to give 
him sufficient income to offset some 
of the losses incurred in the early 
years. They justify the time spent 
in this regard by indicating that it 
keeps him alert to selling problems 
and makes him more valuable to his 
agents. That may be so, but there is 
the correlated problem of the extent 
to which a general agent should en- 
gage in personal production. Many 
of us believe that one of the ad- 
vantages of the general agency sys- 
tem is the privilege of an agent to 
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visit with his general agent, and 
obtain advice and counsel from him. 
Many of us feel that part of the 
override he receives is in compensa- 
tion for the time spent in this re- 
gard. If he spends too much time 
in personal production, is he not 
doing it at the expense of his agents 
to whom he has primary obligation? 
When we find situations of general 
agents consistently making the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, we some- 
times wonder whether their agents 
gain or suffer because of this. 

There is one other matter that 
puzzles many of us in the business. 
Through the years, a feeling has been 
engendered that the appointment of 
a general agent is somewhat in the 
nature of a promotion. Actually of 
course, salesmanship and manage- 
ment are two entirely separate func- 
tions, not necessarily associated with 
one another. There is no more logic 
in appointing a good salesman as 
general agent than there is in ap- 
pointing him as medical director. 
True, there are many instances of 
good salesmen who are also ex- 
tremely good managers, but this does 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Preaching—Continued 


not necessarily follow, and too fre- 
quently the appointment is made 
without any evidence of management 
ability of any sort on the part of 
the appointee. 

Then, if the company is lucky, 
they have a good general agent. If 
they guess wrong, they not only have 
a bad general agent but have hurt all 
of the men under contract to him. 
Too often, a company selects the 
million dollar producer as the gen- 
eral agent, on the theory of granting 
him a promotion, and they then have 
created two evils at the same time. 
They not only have appointed a bad 
manager who may do irreparable 
harm to the reputation of the com- 
pany in the community, but have, 
at the same time, lost their best 
producer in that community, because 
the new appointee, anxious to do a 
good job as general agent, neglects 
the selling attributes that made him 
so valuable to his company. 


Group Angles 


I have purposely made no men- 
tion of the problems in Group in- 
surance that are now besetting the 
industry. The position of NALU 
has been made clear on many occa- 
sions. I will do no more than to 
again state that NALU is unopposed 
to Group insurance. It is only op- 
posed to the evils attendant upon 
Group insurance, such as improper 
limits on individual lives, and the 
writing of cases on persons who 
do not normally constitute a satis- 
factory group. As a matter of fact, 
we encourage Group insofar as it 
provides benefits to many persons 
who would otherwise have no insur- 
ance protection at all. In this regard, 
the industry is performing a valu- 
able public service. 

However, there is one matter that 
is not usually discussed that I would 
like to throw out for your considera- 
tion. I have no conclusions on the 
subject, but believe it is worthy of 
consideration by you. In the first 
place, we have vast numbers of 
Weekly Premium agents who are 
performing very valuable and neces- 
sary service in seeing great numbers 
of people that the Ordinary agents 
do not normally look upon as pros- 
pects. May I render praise to these 
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men who work long hours under 
difficult conditions, and give real 
benefit to those they see. What we 
sometimes fail to recognize is the 
fact that, whenever a Group case is 
written, it is taking away a part of 
the market of the Weekly Premium 
agent. 

Ironically, many of the largest 
Group writing companies are also 
large in the Weekly Premium field. 


704 COMPANIES 
rere are now 704 legal reserve 


life insurance companies in the 
United States, according to a new 
tabulation made by the Institute of 
Life Insurance, based on mid-year 
reports from state insurance depart- 
ments throughout the country. 

This represents an increase of 24 
since the start of the year and is 
about 50 percent more than were in 
business at the end of World War 
Il. At the turn of the century, there 
were fewer than 100 life companies 
in the U. S 

The greater part of the rise in 
number of companies in recent years 
has been in the Southern States. The 
Southern companies now number 418, 
which is nearly 60 percent of the 
United States total and is more than 
the aggregate of all companies in 
the United States prior to 1928. The 
greatest relative gains in life insur- 
ance ownership in recent years have 
been in the Southern tier of states, 
where per capita income increases 
have far outpaced the average for 
the country as a whole. 

Texas leads, with 150 companies, 
other states reporting: Louisiana, 76; 
South Carolina, 29; Illinois, 29; Penn- 
sylvania, 25; New York, 24; Indiana, 
22. 

One or more companies are 
located in every state except Wyo- 
ming, and 24 states have ten or more 
companies. 

There are now more than 200 life 
insurance home office cities. Dallas 
has 55; New Orleans, 34; Philadel- 
phia, 22; Chicago, 21. 
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Thus, they are, in effect, competing 
with their own agents in this type 
of operation. When we consider 
the Ordinary agents, we find that 
they are the ones who are called 
upon to service the Group policies, 
insofar as options of settlement are 
concerned, and in correlation with 
the rest of the estate. The Group 
specialist hasn’t the time to per- 
form this service so it must be per- 
formed by agents who receive no 
part of the commissions The in- 
stitution of life insurance is con- 
stantly preaching the advisability of 
consulting the agent for service. I 
think the time has come when the 


industry will have to recognize that 
the performance of such services 
must receive direct rather than in- 
direct compensation. 


Elimination Essential 


In conclusion, let me recall what 
I said at the beginning of this talk, 
namely, that we have made great 
strides in the induction and train- 
ing of new men into the business, 
Let us now do what other businesses 
consistently do, and that is to have 
enough courage to take the next step. 
The Agency Practices Code reads, 
“By endeavoring to select as future 
representatives only those who by 
character, education and_ potential 
ability can be trained to become com- 
petent life insurance men; and by 
eliminating those who prove inade- 
quate or unfit, through immediate 
cancellation of Insurance Depart- 
ment licenses.” 

Yes, we have fulfilled our obliga- 
tions in regard to the first require- 
ment of the code, but too frequently 
we neglect to eliminate those agents 
who are unfit, yea, even those gen- 
eral agents who are unfit. These 
men not only do harm to themselves 
and their clients, but hurt the morale 
of everyone who is in the business 
on a career basis. By exercising the 
same care and discretion in the can- 
cellation of contracts that we now do 
in the selection of new men, we 
would truly be acting in the spirit 
of enlightened self-interest. Recent 
studies have indicated that, although 
the amount of new business written 
is rising, the number of agents in 
the business is falling. I do not 
think this is necessarily bad, per se; 
the test is not how many are doing 
the business, but how capably and 
efficiently are they performing their 
tasks. I am certain the policyowners 
would not object to a reduction in 
the number of agents, provided the 
companies use discretion in deter- 
mining the method of proper elimi- 
nation. 

You have been most kind in 
listening to this critical appraisal of 
the agency system. May I assure 
you that no malice is intended, but 
rather a desire that, by constructive 
thinking and effort, we shall con- 
tinue to make the business of life 
insurance a profession of which we 
may all be justly proud. 
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ATLANTIC MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


PENCER McCARTY, an au- 
‘ thority on compensation and Sec- 
tion 213, told the Atlantic Alumni 
Association’s Management Confer- 
ence that life insurance companies 
operating under Section 213 were 
tending to fall behind the companies 
which did not operate in New York 
State in the matter of new business 
and insurance in force. 


Mr. McCarty, Chairman of the 
Committee on Compensation of 
NALU and Provident Mutual Agent 
in Albany, was the closing speaker 
on the panel discussing “Is compen- 
sation adequate and _ equitable?” 
Other members of the panel were 
Laurence S. Morrison, Research 
Consultant, Agency Management 
Association; Vincent B. Coffin, 
CLU, Senior Vice President, Con- 
necticut Mutual; Frederick D. Rus- 
sell, President, Security Mutual. 


Mr. McCarty said that statements 
declaring life insurance companies 
were thriving under the statutes of 
213 should be examined more care- 
fully. In 1941, he pointed out, 4 
billion of new life insurance was 
produced by “non-213 companies 
and 8% billion by companies operat- 
ing under 213. Last year, the non- 
213 companies had gone up to 12 
billion and New York supervised 
companies were only up to 18 billion. 
One tripled while the other doubled.” 


Mr. McCarty declared that the 
deepest glide had occurred in the 
last four years. He presented the 
following figures showing the per- 
centage of United States Ordinary 
business which was issued by com- 
panies operating under Section 213: 
1931, 73 per cent ; 1941, 67 per cent; 
1951, 60 per cent. 


A similar trend is noticeable for 
the same years in the trend of in- 
surance in force between companies 
operating under 213 and those com- 
panies which do not. “This trend 
of the non-213 companies’ progress, 
it continued another 10 years, will 
exceed the New York State con- 
trolled companies,” Mr. McCarty 
stated. “Maybe it will occur sooner. 
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“So, for those who uphold the 
adequacy of Section 213 and are 
proud of its accomplishments to the 
point of no substantial change, are 
they willing to answer that it has not 
retarded the growth of New York 
controlled companies ?” 


Job of Selling 


M. Roos Wallis, CLU, General 
Agent of Equitable of Iowa, Phila- 
delphia, presided at the Friday 
morning session which was devoted 
to the subject, “Re-examination of 
the job of selling life insurance.” 
The participants included William 
T. Beadles, Dean, Illinois Wesleyan 
University ; Dr. Karl W. H. Scholz, 
Professor of Economics, University 
of Pennsylvania; A. C. F. Fink- 
biner, Jr., General Agent, North- 
western Mutual, Philadelphia; and 
Carr Purser, General Agent, Penn 
Mutual, New York. 


A new face on the life insurance 
speaking circuit, Dean Beadles pre- 
sented a challenging picture to the 
agents, general agents and managers 
in the field of agent education and 
training. Dean Beadles pioneered 
the introduction of life insurance 
courses in his university and has 
long been active in CLU teaching 
and administrative work. He is a 
staunch and forceful believer .in life 
insurance education at the college 
level. 


Unfortunate 


“If my students ask me for advice 
as between selling life insurance and 
property insurance, I have to tell 
them that the prospects are better 
in property insurance,” Dean Beadles 
said. “This is so largely because of 
the superior education and training 
which are currently being given to 
the people who enter that field. 

“It hurts me to say that to these 
students, but I do believe it. After 
all, I have dedicated most of my life 
to life insurance education.” 


Dean Beadles said that he would 
prefer to have his good students go 


into life insurance selling rather than 
any other work. He tells them that 
they can get more personal satisfac- 
tion from selling life insurance than 
anything else. “But if they ask me 
specifically to compare their oppor- 
tunities for personal advancement 
between life insurance and other 
selling, then I have to slow down 
and if I am honest, I tell them that 
the greater opportunities are else- 
where in view of the fact that most 
other businesses train and educate 
their new people better than does the 
life insurance industry.” 


Dean Beadles also said that one 
reason why the life insurance busi- 
ness was not getting the top people 
from college graduating classes was 
that the young men were simply too 
smart to accept the high probability 
of failure which accompanies them 
out into the life insurance selling 
field without adequate training. 


Another new personality who was 
an instant hit with the audience was 
Mr. Finkbiner, youthful life member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table. 
He has sold a million of life insur- 
ance a year in his five years in the 
business. 


Fear, said Mr. Finkbiner, is the 
salesman’s greatest enemy. Courage. 
he added, is the most important qual- 
ity a salesman must possess. He 
told the audience of general agents 
and managers that they had a re- 
sponsibility to their new agents to 
help them over the fearful stage of 
developing into a successful life un- 
derwriter. “The difference between 
a $300,000 agent and a million dol- 
lar producer is usually the general 
agent,” Mr. Finkbiner said. 


The speaker urged the general 
agent to keep ahead of his agents’ 
education; help the agent keep sol- 
vent ; discourage indebtedness to the 
general agent; be a good example 
to the agent; be available when the 
agent needs him. “It may be inter- 
esting to you to know that your 
agents are unhappy about the time 
you spend in brokerage solicitation,” 
Mr. Finkbiner told the audience. 
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ATLAS... 


... according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 

Excellent territory still available in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas and Washington. Write to— 
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lf you are the forward looking 
type of man—who desires to enter 
upon a profitable and worthwhile 
career—then read this message 
carefully! 

There's a place for you in National Reserve 
Life's big expansion program now under "full 
steam." Choice, profitable territories are 
presently available if you act at once. 

Join National Reserve Life . . . "The Com- 
pany Old Enough To Be of Proved Strength 
sau eune Enough To Take A Personal Interest 
























































In You! 

Get the Facts . . . and go forward with 
National Reserve Life! Write today for com- 
plete information. 


W. E. MOORE, AGENCY VICE PRESIDENT 
AGENCY HEADQUARTERS, TOPEKA 
S. H. WITMER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
H. O. CHAPMAN, PRESIDENT 
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REASONABLE FACSIMILE—from page |7 


that was a long time ago. Times have changed. In our 
day, we have heard a man who never held elective office, 
but who wielded tremendous powers and had the say-so 
in the disbursement of vast sums of the taxpayer’s 
money, make a remark which, it is hoped, he lived to 
regret. He said, “We will tax and tax and spend and 
spend, and elect and elect.”” He was the same man who 
thought the public “was too damned dumb to under- 
stand.” The swing to bureaucracy that makes such an 
attitude possible reflects a callous indifference to the 
proper ends and purposes of government that Americans 
should increasingly feel and increasingly resent. 


As long as the attitude remains, we must reconcile 
ourselves to the wantom waste and extravagance of 
national income in chimerical causes ; both domestic and 
foreign. As citizens, we must realize the truth of the 
old saying that everybody’s money is nobody’s money. 
Apparently, the current fiscal attitude is that there’s 
money in the till, and more where that came from. 


Education 


No commentary on “the get away with it’ coterie 
can ignore the effects on public and private standards of 
conduct of a derelict educational system that seems to 
do everything but educate in the true sense of the word. 
It trains, it develops special talents, it indoctrinates 
unfortunately, for our future; but more and more it has 
been failing dismally to teach young Americans how to 
live in a democracy predicted upon the truths that all 
men are created equal with rights and corresponding 
duties. A complacent citizenry has not only permitted, 
but supinely accepted, the effusions of countless teachers 
and school administrators whose principles are directly 
opposed to the best interests of.the nation. 

A complacent citizenry has also accepted the degen- 
eration of the American system of jurisprudence. I am 
not referring now to the chicanery, double-talk, hair- 
splitting, and tortuous technicalities, the flamboyant 
oratory and sometimes jury-rigging of the great mouth- 
pieces, but to a matter that involves much more than a 
gangster’s slipping out of the hands of justice. I am 
protesting against the long standing attempts of the 
so-called “philosophers of the law” to divorce American 
law from fundamental principles of right and wrong. 
Unchanging principles. They make of law a kind of 
judicial sliding scale that changes with time and circum 
stance. In the Gilbert and Sullivan light opera, the 
Mikado wanted to make the punishment fit the crime. 
American jurisprudence, under the new dispensation, 
makes and unmakes crimes at the whim or convenience 
of lawmakers who lend too willing an ear to those who 
want to get away with something. 

Still another notable instance of getting away with 
it comes to mind. There was a time when the employer 
was looked upon as a deep dyed economic villain who 
ground workers into the dust with one hand and gouged 
the public with the other—a literal middleman who 
played both ends against the middle. Both you and | 
acknowledge and regret capital’s sins of commission and 
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omission in the past, but while making that acknowl- 
edgement, we insist that two wrongs do not make a 
right. If the experiences of recent years have proved 
anything at all, they demonstrate with painful clarity 
that labor can be as greedy, as ruthless, as selfish, as 
intolerant, of the rights of others as the most arrogant 
economic royalist who ever said: “The public be 
damned.” 


“Liberals” 


| shall not extend any further the litany of “getting 
away with it” or further call the roll of the magnanimous 
souls whose motto in dealing with their fellowman is 
always, “After me, you're first.”” But I do want to call 
attention to a movement that is being gotten away with 
in the United States. While too many of us are busy 
figuring the angles, trying to outsmart each other, the 
followers of Karl Marx have almost succeeded in out- 
smarting all of us, almost succeeded in cutting us loose 
from the safe anchorage of democratic rights to worship 
according to the dictates of one’s conscience, to freedom 
of speech, to the fruits of one’s industry and enterprise, 
to property and to security in the possession of property. 

False prophets of an equally false liberalism have 
wormed their way into high places, and I might say in 
passing, that their appropriation to themselves of the 
term “liberal” is itself a monumental example of “getting 
away with it.” 

There is nothing liberal about them except their 
willingness to regulate our lives and use our money to 
further their own ends. At any rate, there they are in 
key posts in government, in education and in the press. 
They are on the radio, and in the motion picture industry. 
They are extraordinarily dangerous because they are 
smart, shrewd, calculating. They know exactly what 
they want, and what they want is nothing more or less 
than the overthrow of American institutions. They are 
masters of propaganda, skillful sowers of seeds of dis- 
cord and discontent. 

Who, do you suppose, planted the idea that the way 
to have more goods is to produce less? Who invented 
and circulated the seemingly altruistic phrase “controlled 
capitalism”? Who spread the false notion that the 
United States has reached a mature economy which 
saves too much and already has all the goods and equip- 
ment—railroads, power plants, and manufacturing 
facilities that it needs? Who is the Johnny One-Note 
who has been harping away on the idea that capital and 
labor are natural enemies who can never meet upon a 
common ground of mutual interests? These are Com- 
munistic doctrines, inspired by Communists, spread by 
Communists and accepted not only by political and 
economic illiterates, but by men and women who should 
know better. 


Sound Foundation Essential 


I do not want to seem guilty of over-simplification 
when I repeat the adage that a chain is only as strong 
as its weakest link; and that the links that comprise 
society are individual men and women. As a matter of 
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PILOT LIFE SALUTES: 





Field Advisory Committee 


This year W. H. Marsh, Dick Harris, Jr., W. Roy Parsons, 

P. B. Huntley and Reginald Poe of the Pilot field force help 

top management as the Pilot Field peony | Committee. 
i 


This group provides closer control between eld and home 
office, presents field-originated ideas, and creates in the 
field a mechanism for better understanding, unity of pur- 
pose, and a real sense of being a part of management. 


PILOT TO PROTECTION SINCE 1903 
0. F. STAFFORD, President GREENSBORO, WN. C. 
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red M. Best Company ~ 
75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK *®. 


Endowment | Protection 


at Age 65 | to Age 65 Death Benefit 


sell 8 in One! 


COMPLETE coverage at an extremely 
LOW rate means MORE SALES with 
this EXCLUSIVE United Policy 


Non-Cancellable | Non-Cancellable Hospitalization Waiver of 
: ; ; or 
Accident Benefit | Health Benefit Nurse Coverage Premium 


a: 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 3 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT <8 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 
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REASONABLE FACSIMILE—Continued 


demonstrable logic, I do not see how it is possible to 
maintain high ethical standards of national conduct 
unless there is a firm foundation of high standards oj 
personal conduct on the part of the component parts 
of the nation—that is you and me—the man in the 
office, the clerk, the doctor, the lawyer, the worker on 
the assembly line, the farmer, and the holder of political 
office, and all the rest. 

As a matter of history, there is a logical relation of 
cause and effect between the decline of personal stand- 
ards and the decline of national standards. One period 
after another bears tragic witness to the fact that per- 
sonal integrity and national integrity are inseparable. 
When one disappears, the other inevitably disappears 
too. It is only a matter of time. 

Every civilized Christian people that hopes for sur- 
vival has standards and ethical codes by which it rigidly 
abides. In point of fact, progress among nations is 
measurable by ethical standards and by national deter- 
mination to set high standards and to live according to 
them, come what may. The nations which either reject 
or ignore standards that have come to be accepted as 
good fall into two classes. They are the backward 
nations which have never reached a high degree of 
civilization, or they are the gangster nations who operate 
on the thesis that might makes right. 

Inevitably, a nation gets the kind of leadership that 
it deserves—you might say, that it asks for. If a people 
permits its mind to be debauched by false standards, 
false leaders, self-seeking leaders, are quick to take 
advantage of their deviation from the truth. They see 
a chance to get away with plans for their aggrandizement. 
It was this state of mind that set the stage for Hitler 
and Stalin. We might ask ourselves, for whom are we 
in the United States setting the stage, if we continue to 
act according to our present standards? 


Q. E. D. 


The relationships that I have so briefly outlined, are 
self-evident. Nothing that man can do can make them 
anything less than axiomatic. They are as demonstrable 
as a theorem in geometry. Man may ignore or defy the 
law of cause and effect, just as he may ignore the law 
of gravity but never for long, and never successfully. 
Man knows this, yet with a doggedness worthy of a 
better purpose, and despite the awful example of a 
world history strewn with the wreckage of nations which 
thought they could make up the rules as they went 
along, he persists in trying to abrogate the laws of 
nature and of nature’s God. 

Let me repeat that it is impossible to maintain high 
ethical standards of national conduct without a firm 
foundation of high ethical standards of personal conduct. 
I stress this point of individual, personal responsibility 
because perhaps herein lies a new and livelier clue to the 
state of our current economic, social, and political health. 
Perhaps we can foresee our future by testing the ground 
in which personal responsibility grows. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
Stock Dividend 


A special meeting of the shareholders of the Con- 
tinental Assurance Company of Chicago, Illinois will 
be held on December 10th next to act on a recommenda- 
tion of the board of directors. This recommendation 
provides an increase in the capital of the company from 
$5,000,000 to $6,500,000 by the declaration of a stock | 
dividend of 30%. 

The regular quarterly dividend of 40 cents per share | 
and an extra dividend of 40 cents per share will be paid | 
December 31 to holders of record December 15. | 





FIDELITY LIFE ASSOCIATION 
Changing to Old Line Basis 
At the 25th convention of the Fidelity Life Associa- 


tion of Fulton, Illinois, which met in Milwaukee in 
September, it was unanimously voted to change the 











fraternal society to a mutual legal reserve company. 


The plan is subject to approval by the Director of In- | 


surance of the state of Illinois and if approved will 
become effective January 1, 1953. 

As of December 31, 1951 the Fidelity Life had total 
admitted assets of $17,265,787, with life insurance in 
force totaling $64,522,492. Currently the Association 
is licensed in Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Texas and Wisconsin. 


OCCIDENTAL OF CALIFORNIA 
Military Coverages 


New policy issues without war clauses on service per- 
sonnel in a substantial number of categories are pro- 
vided in the liberalization of rules announced in October 
by Occidental Life of California. 

Insurance now issued to combat personnel without 
a war clause includes coupon policies or non-par en- 
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dowments for 20 years or less, maximum amount $2,500 
through age 35; ordinary life or higher premium non 
par plans, maximum amount $5,000, ages 36 to 45 


| inclusive ; and ordinary life or higher premium non par 


plans, maximum amount $10,000, over age 45. 


Non Combatants 


Non-combat personnel may be issued the following 
plans without a war clause: ordinary life or higher 
premium non-par plans, maximum amount $5,000, 
through age 35; ages 36 to 45 inclusive, maximum 
amount $10,000, all plans except ordinary life preferred 
risk participating; applicants over age 45, no restric- 
tions. 

Combat personnel over age 45 and non-combat per- 
sonnel over age 36 will receive individual consideration 
when making application for higher amounts than 
stated above. 

Insurance in force which was issued by Occidental 
subsequent to June 1, 1950, without a war clause will 
be included under the amount limitations. 


PRUDENTIAL 
Preferred Whole Life Policy 


In October the Prudential Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J. announced that it is now offering a 
Preferred Whole Life policy to selected risks, ages 21- 
59, inclusive, in amounts of $10,000 to $200,000 for 
male lives. The minimum for female lives is $5,000. 
Family Income and Decreasing Term Riders may be 
added subject to the overall limits of amount of insur- 
ance. The annual premium includes the usual waiver of 
premium disability benefit. 

The annual premium for this contract at different 
ages is as follows : 25, $183.00 ; 30, $209.70; 35, $244.00: 
40, $289.10; 45, $347.90; 50, $424.80 and 55, $522.20. 
The total dividends under the present scale for 20 years 
at these ages is as follows: $678.60, $760.30, $869.70, 
$1,012.90, $1,295.90, $1,431.20 and $1,737.50. The 20th 
year cash value for the same ages is as follows: 
$2,830.00, $3,222.00, $3,630.00, $4,070.00, $4,520.00, 
$4,960.00, $5,400.00. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


is pleasedto the intment of 


JACK WARDLAW 


as Regional Director in the State of 
North Carolina. 








This appointment means that Mr. Wardlaw 
will further develop the State of North 
Carolina through the appointment of 
General Agents. Mr. Wardlaw started his career with the Phila- 
delphia Life as a General Agent in 1947, and during that year 
qualified for the Million Dollar Round Table. This year will mark 
his sixth consecutive year as a member of this distinguished group. 
A resident of Raleigh, Mr. Wardlaw is very active in local and 
national organizations. He is also the author of the current best 
seller “Top Secrets of Successful Selling —Thought Plus Action.” 


Jack Wardlaw 


This appointment is th ple of 
the opportunity available with the 


, LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President 
JOSEPH E. BOETTNER, CLU, Vice-Pres.& Supt. of Agencies 
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RELIANCE LIFE 


Merging With Lincoln National 


According to present plans announced by the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, the Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania will cease as a corporate entity 
as of year end. At that time it will be taken over by the 
Lincoln National, which purchased the company last 
year. 

Effective November Ist, the agency forces of the two 
companies were consolidated and policies issued from 
that time on are those of the Lincoln National. It is 
anticipated that after the change is effected a part of 
the present home office of the Reliance in Pittsburgh 
will be continued as a regional office for the Lincoln 
National for sales and service. 





REASONABLE FACSIMILE—from page 94 


Personal responsibility is basically something quite 
simple and understandable. Man’s reason demands it; 
it is what the founding fathers of the United States had 
in mind when they wrote “All men are created equal. 
They are endowed by the Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights.” Since man is created, his first responsibility 
is to his Creator; since he has rights, he must be free 
to exercise those rights. But with those rights go 
corresponding duties—the duty, for example, to respect 
the rights of others. 
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Personal Responsibility 


Personal responsibility is not a combination of sen- 
sations and physical concepts. It is not something based 
upon reluctant convictions acquired by chance, somehow, 
as the result of a system of trial and error. Like man’s 
conscience, it is the dictate of reason urging man to 
devote himself to the attainment of the perfection that 
should be his for the simple reason that he is a man 
endowed with reason and free will. 

The vehicle of our economic salvation and our politica! 
culture is personal responsibility—denial of personal 
responsibility is abdication of the most precious throne 
that man was intended to occupy—a throne that is his 
by virtue of his manhood and whose occupancy sets him 
apart from the beasts of the field. 

Too many of us have erred for too long by regarding 
personal responsibility as an irksome burden to be slid 
off on to somebody else’s shoulders or to be sloughed 
off entirely. Therein lies the cause of much of man’s 
injustice to his fellow man. 

I am not a reformer. Yet I like to think of what our 
affairs would be like if each of us were to assume his 
fair share of responsibility; to think of the possibilities 
if we were honest with ourselves and with others; if we 
were as scrupulous in performing our duties as we were 
in demanding our rights. 


Utopia 


Under this Utopian scheme, capital and labor would 
begin to emphasize points of common agreement instead 
of disagreement. Before long, popular suspicion of both 
would disappear. Furthermore, because the present 
capital-and-labor feud is playing into the hands of the 
Communists, those enemies of ours would be deprived 
of one of their most potent weapons. 

Our representatives in all branches of government 
would do an about-face. It would suddenly come to 
them, almost as a revelation from on high, that govern- 
ment does not exist for the sake of perpetuating bureau 
crats in their jobs, but for the sake of the governed. 

American free enterprise would begin to function, as 
it is eager to function, because an environment favorable 
to business competition would be recreated and main- 
tained. The laborer would once again be worthy of 
his hire. 

All Americans—workers, management, owners and 
consumers—would see that one group cannot for long 
get away with anything at the expense of the others; 
that their interests are identical, and that in the last 
analysis they rise or fall together. No matter what our 
individual position in life, no matter what our place in 
the national economy, all of us have one thing in com- 
mon, personal responsibility to God, to ourselves, to 
our fellow man. Ethics is a two-way street; our lives 
cannot be operated on a principle of “all take” and 
“no give.” 

Once we realize this as a nation, there will no longer 
be any danger of cynicism, ignorance, rabble-rousing, 
or alienism undermining a system of politics and eco- 
nomics which, despite its faults and despite its detractors, 
is still the last best hope on earth. 
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